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THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS FOR THE 
ARMIES OF TO-DAY? 


‘“‘TueE truth must be repeated over and over again, because error is re- 
peatedly preached among us, not only by individuals, but by the masses. In peri- 
odicals and cyclopedias, in schools and universities; everywhere, in fact, error 
prevails, and is quite easy in the feeling that it has a decided majority on its 
side.’’—GoETHE. 


THE armies of to-day are grand, not only in war material and in 
numbers, but also in the character of the individuals composing them. 
This character, developed by training and education, finds its highest 
expression in the officers that direct these great masses. 

In this great age of progress in science the members of a particular 
profession cannot become thoroughly conversant with all the branches 
of the science they deal with, but can hope to perfect themselves in a 
single branch only of that subject. It is the age of specialists. In the 
science of war, as in other sciences, this has come to be true, and the 


1 The material of this paper was collected by the author in 1884, while visiting 
Officially the military schools of Austria, Germany, France, and England, and 
embodied in a report made to the commanding officer of the United States Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

In this its abbreviated form the author hopes it may be of some value to all 
interested in general education, but especially to those interested in military edu- 
cation, and trusts that it will also add something to the exceedingly interesting paper 
on modern military education, illustrated by the systems of France and Germany, 
recently read by Professor Larned, of the United States Military Academy, before 
the West Point Branch of the Military Service Institution. 
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officers of the various arms of the service are, to a great extent, educated 
to be specialists in their respective departments. 

Modern military instruction is, of course, best illustrated by the 
schools of the two great nations that stand facing each other on the 
Rhine; however, Austria has in the last forty years so improved its 
entire educational system, civil and military, that it is at present 
little, if at all, behind that of Germany or France, and its military 
schools will illustrate fairly the requirements of a military education 
to-day. 

Austria, or rather Austria-Hungary, is a compact region of irregular 
shape, some two hundred and forty thousand square miles in area, sur- 
rounded on all sides, except-along the Adriatic, by other countries, with 
few natural barriers for its boundaries. Its population of thirty-six 
million is made up of a number of races, differing in manners, customs, 
language, and religion, including Germans (the most numerous race), 
Czechs, Moravians, Slovacks, Poles, Croats, Serbians, Hungarians, 
Wallachians, Jews, Italians, Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
others. 

Tn order to understand clearly the scope and purpose of the various 
military schools, it is necessary first to cast a glance at the general edu- 
cational system. The civil schools are classified as common schools, 
intermediate schools, universities, and special schools, All children 
from six to twelve years of age are compelled to attend the common 
schools. The intermediate schools are gymnasia, real gymnasia, and 
real schools. The course at the gymnasia is divided into two parts of 
four years each, the first part, though complete in itself, being also pre- 
paratory to the second. The course comprises Latin, Greek, modern 
languages, geography, history, religion, mathematics, natural history, 
physics, writing, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. The real schools 
are industrial schools, designed to impart technical knowledge; the 
course is divided into two parts of three years each, and comprises 
geography, history, arithmetic, mathematics, writing, book-keeping, 
exchange, natural history, technology, and drawing. Real gymnasia 
partake of the character of both real schools and gymnasia. 

The army of Austria amounts in toto to about eight hundred 
thousand, but the number actually under arms at any one time is 
usually about three hundred thousand. The system of instruction is 
very complete, the methods employed are comprehensive and thorough, 
and the entire educational department required to supply this great 
army with efficient officers is necessarily very extensive. 

The principle on which the system of military education is based is, 
first,"*the laying of the foundation in a thorough education and good 
training, then the instruction of the men thus formed in their profes- 
sion as soldiers, The lower schools, therefore, have little of the military 
element in their courses of instruction, this special education being 
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reserved for the advanced schools (or the schools of application) for 
officers and practical service with troops. 

The military schools which we will here consider are those for the 
education of officers, and comprise the following classes : 

Cadet schools. 

Military real schools. 

Military academies. 

Schools of application. ' 

The first, which have no counterpart in our service, are for the 
purpose of educating young men, who have elected the military pro- 
fession, to the grade of cadet, with a view to their becoming officers. 
Youths wishing to become cadets, who have arrived at the age of four- 
teen and possess the requisite physical development and mental training, 
may be taken up as “scholars of the troops” (Truppen-Eleven), in the 
infantry, jagers, cavalry, field and heavy artillery, engineers, pioneers 
and the railroad, telegraphy and train troops, and the hospital corps, and 
attend the corresponding cadet schools, so that they may begin their 
military training before entrance as volunteers. Promotion from the 
ranks can take place only through these schools, and only in the 
line. 

The second class, corresponding to a number of private schools in 
this country, are preparatory to the military academies. 

The third class, corresponding to the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, New York, furnishes young men from civil life with 
the education necessary to fit them thoroughly for a military career as 
officers in all the branches of the line of the army. The officers of the 
army are supplied, in general, by the military academies and cadet 
schools; the number of scholars in the former is necessarily limited, 
while the latter are open to every young man of good character who 
has arrived at the age of fourteen years. 

The fourth class comprises the schools in which officers are educated 
in the special branches of the service to which they have been assigned, 
especially the scientific corps of artillery and engineers, as well as the 
schools for education in staff duty and in the duties of the higher grades 
of rank. The first of these correspond to our schools of application 
for engineers and artillery at Willett’s Point, New York ; for artillery 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia; for infantry and cavalry at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; and for light artillery and cavalry at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. We have no schools, properly speaking, for education in staff 
duty or the duties of the higher grades, consequently the schools we 
have attempt to teach more or less of it, and thus have a tendency to 
set for themselves too high an aim, interfering thereby to that extent 
with their harmonious and most efficient working in their own proper 


sphere. 
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CADET SCHOOLS. 


The cadet schools are scattered about over the empire, and are 
under the jurisdiction of the commander of the army corps within 
the territorial limits of which they happen to lie. They are sixteen in 
number,—twelve infantry cadet schools, located at Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Prague, Lobzéw, Karlstadt, Triest, Hermannstadt, Karthaus, Liebenau, 
Pressburg, Innsbruck, and Temesv4r; one cavalry cadet school at 
Mahrisch- Weisskirchen ; one artillery and one engineer cadet school at 
Vienna; and, finally, one pioneer cadet school at Hainburg. The 
normal strength of these schools varies from one hundred and twenty 
to three hundred and twenty. The course of instruction at the cavalry 
school is two years, that at the engineer school three years, while that 
of all the others is four years. The scholars of each year’s course form 
a class; for military instruction the scholars of each school are formed 
into one or more companies or squadrons. 

The commandant is a field-officer or captain, who is responsible for 
the general management of the school,—the theoretical instruction as 
well as the practical exercises. He is assisted’ by a body of instructors, 
officers of the line, varying in number at the different schools from 
ten to twenty-four. 

The entrance examinations vary in character and scope at the 
different schools: for infantry schools the requisite is a complete course 
at a common school ; for the cavalry school, the first two years at an 
infantry school ; for the artillery and pioneer schools, the completed four 
lower classes of a real school or gymnasium; and for the engineer 
school, the complete course of a real school. Candidates who are not 
sufficiently advanced to enter the cavalry school are, before admittance 
there, assigned to an infantry school for two years. 

The course at all these schools consists of theoretical instruction 
and practical exercises; that of the infantry schools may be regarded 
as typical for all, and, with the hours of instruction per week devoted 
to the respective subjects, is as follows : 


THEORETICAL. 


First Year. 
Hours per Week. 


German language 

National languages, other thanGerman. Every scholar is required 
to learn one national language besides German. For each 
language 

Geography: principally of Austria 

History: universal 

Arithmetic 

Service duties: laws and regulations relating to personal duties up 
to and including those of captain 

Drill tactics: gymnastic exercises and school of the soldier .. . 
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Hours per Week. 
Geometrical drawing: geometrical forms and constructions . . . 2 
Free-hand drawing: principles of perspective; drawing from 


German language 

National languages 

Geography : foreign countries 

History: modern, up to 1789 

Algebra and geometry 

Service duties 

Topogtaphy: topography, hydrography, orography, and chorog- 
raphy 

Drill tactics: school of the platoon and of the company 

Geometrical drawing: projections, shades, shadows, and perspec- 
tive 

Free-hand drawing: from models in color, from memory ; land- 
scapes from models and from nature 

Writing: official correspondence 

French language; only by scholars who pass very good the first 


German language 

National languages 

Geography: Western and Northern Europe 

History: 1789 to 1815 

Physics and chemistry: general properties of bodies ; mechanics 
of solids, liquids, and gases ; acoustics and optics 

Trigonometry and surveying 

Service duties 

Army organization 

Topography: topographical drawing 

Ordnance 

Pioneer duty: building materials, revetments, road-building 

Drill tactics : school of the battalion. Minor tactics: elementary 
tactics of infantry, cavalry, and artillery 

Free-hand drawing : same as second year 

Stenography : seventy to eighty words a minute 

French language 


German language 

National languages 

Geography: Eastern, Southern, and Central Europe 

History : 1815 to the present 

Physics and chemistry: heat, chemistry, magnetism, and electricity 3 

Service duties . . 

Military administration 

Hygiene and ambulance duty: anatomy, hygiene, transportation 
of sick and wounded, field hospitals, first aid to the injured. 
(Last two months of service duties.) 
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Hours per Week. 
Topography: mapping and sketching 


Fortifications: field fortifications; reconnoissance, attack and de- 
fense of field fortifications; permanent fortifications .... 4} 
Drill tactics : review of the course. Minor tactics: the three arms 
combined ; applied tactics; solution of tactical problems. . . 4 
Free-hand drawing: landscapes from nature Voluntary. 
Stenography 


PRACTICAL, 
Drill and target practice. 
Turning, fencing, swimming, and dancing. 
Military technical exercises: constructing intrenchments, bridges, etc. 
Geodetic exercises. ; 
Excursions to establishments and historic battle-fields. 
Solution of problems in tactics in the field. 
Exetution of tactical problems with troops. 
Practice marches. 
Outpost duty. 


At the cavalry cadet school the course is the same as the last two 
years at the infantry schools, with the necessary modifications in drill 
tactics proper to this arm of the service, and including in addition a 
course in hippology and one in riding. 

The artillery cadet school has a more advanced course than the in- 
fantry schools : the geography and history of the first and second years of 
the former are carried as far as those of the third and fourth years of the 
latter; physics, chemistry, ordnance, and fortifications are carried con- 
siderably farther, and there is an additional course in the higher math- 
ematics of one and a half hours per week in the third and fourth years. 

The engineer cadet school has the same course as the engineer division 
of the Technical Military Academy. 

The pioneer cadet school has a more extended course in applied 
mechanics (under physics), and an additional course in technical instruc- 
tion (bridges, etc.) extending over the four years ; in the practical exercises 
much time is given to tracing, profiling and defiling works, constructing 
and throwing bridges, camp work, etc. 

On graduation from the cadet schools, those passing excellent may be 
appointed lieutenants at once; the others passing excellent and those 
passing very good are appointed cadets (deputy officers) ; the rest serve 
their term as non-commissioned officers or privates. 


MILITARY REAL SCHOOLS. 


These schools are under the direct control of the War Department, 
and are practically schools preparatory for the military academies. They 
are classified as follows : 

Military Orphan Asylum. 

Lower real schools. 

Higher real schools. 
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The Military Orphan Asylum is located at Fischau, its object being 
the care and instruction of orphans of military persons, and their prep- 
aration for the lower real schools and the cadet schools. The scholars 
number about one hundred and forty. 

The course corresponds to the public schools, and includes religion, 
German, Hungarian or Bohemian, geography and history, natural his- 
tory, arithmetic, geometry and geometrical drawing, free-hand drawing, 
writing, and singing. 

" The minimum age of entrance is six, and the course is six years ; 
at graduation the maximum age is fourteen. Those who pass the third 
year at least good, if between ten and twelve, may enter the military 
real schools ; all others, after arriving at fourteen, enter the infantry 
cadet schools, unless physically disqualified. 

The lower real schools are four in number, located at Giins, St. 
Polten, Eisenstadt, and Kaschau. The number of pupils at each varies 
from two hundred to two hundred and sixty. 

The entrance examination assumes a knowledge of the German 
language, arithmetic, and writing. The maximum age for entrance is 
twelve. 

The course is four years, and in general conforms to that of the civil 
real schools, but includes also the necessary military instruction ; it 
comprises,— 

THEORETICAL. 


First Year. 


Religion: the Old Testament 
German language 
Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 

Geography 

History 

Natural history 

Arithmetic 

Geometry and geometrical drawing 
Free-hand drawing 
Penmanship 


Hours per Week. 


Religion: the New Testament 
German language 

Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 

Geography 

History 

Natural history 

Arithmetic 

Geometry and geometrical drawing 
Free-hand drawing 
Penmanship 
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Third Year. 
Hours per Week. 


Religion : the forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Religion 1 
German language 

Hungarian or Bohemian 

French language 


Arithmetic 

Geometry and geometrical drawing 
Free-hand drawing 

Penmanship 


Religion 

German language 
Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 
Geography 


Chemistry 

Algebra 

Geometry and geometrical drawing 
Free-hand drawing 

Penmanship 


PRACTICAL. 
Drill and target practice. 
Turning, fencing, and swimming. 


On graduation, those who pass good enter the higher real school ; 
those over fourteen who pass satisfactory may enter an infantry cadet 
school without examination. 

There is one higher real school at Weisskirchen, in Moravia, with 
four hundred and fifty pupils. The maximum age for entrance is 
sixteen, and for graduation nineteen. The course is three years, and 
corresponds to that of the civil real schools, including,— 


THEORETICAL. 


Hours per Week. 
German language 
Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 
Geography 
History 
Natural history 
Chemistry 
Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
Geometrical drawing : descriptive geometry 
Free-hand drawing 
Penmanship 
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Hours per Week. 
German language 
Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 
Geography 


Natural history 

Chemistry 

Algebra and geometry 

Geometrical drawing: conic sections, helices, warped surfaces, 


Free-hand drawing 
Topographical drawing 


German language 
Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 
Geography 


Natural history 

Algebra, analytical geometry, and spherical trigonometry 
Geometrical drawing : shades, shadows, and perspective 
Free-hand drawing 

Topographical drawing 

Stenography 


PRACTICAL, 
Drill and target practice. 
Field duty and tactical problems in the open. 
Ordnance and gunnery. 
Pioneer and artillery duty. 
Turning, fencing, and swimming. 


On graduation, those scholars who pass good enter the first year of 
a military academy; those who pass satisfactory may enter the third 
year of an infantry or cavalry cadet school, or the second year of a 
pioneer or artillery cadet school, without examination. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMIES. 


These are designed to furnish thoroughly-instructed subaltern 
officers capable of pursuing the higher theoretical and practical studies 
in all arms, especially in the special corps and in the higher schools of 
application. They are two in number,—the Military Academy at . 
Wiener-Neustadt, and the Technical Military Academy at Vienna. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


This is intended to furnish officers of infantry and cavalry, and to 
prepare its students for the War School; it was founded in 1752 by 
Maria Theresa, and the words of her order, “ Mache Er tiichtige Offi- 
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ciere und rechtschaffenen Manner daraus,” are still inscribed over the 
entrance to the commandant’s office. Its pupils number about two 
hundred and seventy-five, the maximum age of entrance being nine- 
teen. The course is three years, and includes,— 


THEORETICAL, 


First Year. 
Hours per Week, 


Military correspondence 

Hungarian or Bohemian 

French language 

Higher mathematics: algebraic analysis, differential calculus, ana- 
lytical geometry 

Practical geometry: surveying, etc. 

Geometrical drawing 

Descriptive geometry 

Ordnance and gunnery 

Pioneer duty 

Drill tactics 

Service duties 

Topography and topographical drawing 

Free-hand drawing 


Military correspondence 

Hungarian or Bohemian 

French language 

Geography: meteorology, hydrography, geognosy, and geology ; 
Austria-Hungary and the countries bordering it 

Higher mathematics: differential and integral calculus 

Army organization 

Ordnance and gunnery 

Fortifications and sieges: field fortifications, their reconnoissance, 
attack and defense 

Drill tactics 

Minor tactics 

Service duties 

Topography and topographical drawing 

Free-hand drawing 


Hungarian or Bohemian 

French language 

Military history 

Physics and technology: mechanics, heat, light, electricity, metal- 
lurgy 

Civil and military law 

Military administration 

Fortifications and sieges: permanent and semi-permanent fortifi- 
cations, torpedoes, attack and defense of fortifications. . . . 

Drill tactics 

Minor tactics 

Service duties 
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Hours per Week, 
Hygiene and ambulance duty (in place of last two months of ser- 
vice duties) 
Hippology : infantry section 
cavalry section 
Topography and topographical drawing 


PRACTICAL, 

Drill and target practice. 

Turning, fencing, riding, and swimming. 

Military correspondence. 

Field surveying. 

Topographical mapping. 

Landscape drawing from nature. 

Artillery practice. 

Pioneer duty: field-works and bridges. 

Tactical problems. 

Visits to technological establishments, train depots, powder-magazines, arsenals, 
and forts. 


THE TECHNICAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


This is intended to supply to the army officers of artillery, engineers, 
and pioneers, and to prepare its students for the advanced artillery and 
the advanced engineer courses. The entrance age is the same as at the 
Military Academy proper. Its pupils number about two hundred and 
ten; the two subdivisions of the school, artillery and engineers, are 
kept quite separate and distinct as a rule, but are united for those lec- 
tures which they have in common. The course includes the following 
subjects : 

THEORETICAL. 


First Year. 
Hours per Week. 


Military correspondence 1} 
Hungarian or Bohemian -.. |} 
French language 23 
Chemistry and technology 3 
Higher mathematics: algebraic analysis, analytical geometry . . 4} 
Practical geometry 8 
Descriptive geometry 5 
Artillery: for artillery section only 

Ordnance: for engineer section only 

Service duties 

Topography and topographical drawing 

Free-hand drawing 


Military correspondence 

Hungarian or Bohemian 

French language 

Geography 

Higher mathematics: differential and integral calculus 
Army organization 

Artillery : for artillery section only 
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Hours per Week. 

Technical engineer duty: for engineer section only 
Pioneer duty : for artillery section only 
Fortification and sieges: artillery section 

engineer section 
Drill tactics 
Minor tactics 
Service duties 
Topography and topographical drawing 


Third Year. 


Hungarian or Bohemian 
French language 
Military history 
Physics: analytical mechanics, electro-dynamics, optics 
Civil and military engineering: for engineer section only . .. . 
Civil and military law 
Military administration: artillery 
engineers 
Ordnance: for artillery section only 
Fortification and sieges: artillery 
engineers 
Minor tactics 
Service duties . « er as, 
Hygiene and ambulance duty: last two months of service duties . 
Hippology : for artillery section only 
Topography and topographical drawing 


PRACTICAL. 
Drill and target practice. 
Turning, fencing, riding, and swimming. 
Military correspondence. 
Military administration. 
Physics. 
Artillery intrenchments. 
Engineer exercises. 
Fortifications. 
Field surveying and military mapping. 
Practical pioneer work. 
Reconnoissance and minor tactics problems. 
Saddling, breaking, harnessing, and packing horses. 
Visits to chemical establishments, buildings of note, and fortifications. 


On graduation at either of the military academies, those scholars 
who pass at least good in general standing are commissioned lieutenants 
in the army ; those who pass satisfactory only are commissioned cadets 
in the army. All are required to serve at least three years with the 
colors. 


THE SCHOOLS OF APPLICATION. 


These include the highest military schools of the nation, their pur- 
pose being the development of the most ambitious and able of its 
officers, and the full instruction of officers of the scientific corps of 
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artillery, engineers, and the general staff; they constitute also the train- 
ing-schools for those who are to receive the higher commands in the 
army. 
The important ones are— 
The Advanced Artillery Course. 
The Advanced Engineer Course. 
The War School. 


THE ADVANCED ARTILLERY COURSE. 


This school is located in Vienna; the number of scholars is fixed 
each year by the War Department. Every officer of artillery from 
captain down can apply to be detailed, provided he has served three 
years with troops, is characterized as very good on his qualification list, 
and can show that he has mastered the subjects of the course at the 
Technical Academy. Those who passed very good at the academy in 
the subjects of artillery, sieges, higher mathematics,-descriptive geome- 
try, and analytical mechanics, and good in the other subjects, are ad- 
mitted without examination. Those who passed good at the artillery 
cadet school in the subjects of practical geometry, chemistry, physics, 
machinery, topography, and topographical drawing and fortifications 
are required to pass an entrance examination on those subjects only 
which are taught at the Technical Academy and not at the artillery 
cadet school, besides a special examination in higher mathematics, 


French, and mechanical technology. All other candidates are required 
to pass the full entrance examination to prove their fitness to enter the 
school. 

The course of study is two years, comprising the following sub- 
jects, the time devoted to each subject being indicated by the hours of 
instruction per week : 


First Year. 
Hours per Week. 


Artillery: lectures 
written solutions of technical and tactical problems. . 
Minor tactics: lectures 
solution of problems 

Construction of machinery: lectures 

drawing 
Chemical technology 
English language 
French language 


At the end of the theoretical course of the first year, the student 
officers are required to take up military mapping and reconnoissance 
under the direction of officers of the general staff for a period of two 
months. 
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Hours per Week. 


' Artillery: lectures 
solutions of problems 
Equipment of artillery and sieges: lectures ; solutions of problems 4} 


Strategy 
Construction of machinery: lectures 
drawing 


English language 
French language 


During both terms the theoretical course is supplemented by the 
solution of tactical problems in the open. 

At the final examination the officers are graduated as excellent, very 
good, good, and unsatisfactory. After graduation the officers attend 
the artillery school of gunnery at Felixdorf, where they have a prac- 
tical course in artillery firing, lasting two months. Upon the conclu- 
sion of these exercises the officers make a journey of three weeks’ 
duration, under the direction of the professors, to visit various tech- 
nical establishments. They then return to their regiments. 

Those first lieutenants who passed good at the final examination, 
and are marked very good in duty with troops on their qualification 
lists, may be promoted to captaincies in the general staff, provided they 
prove their efficiency on trial. First lieutenants who passed very good, 
and are also marked very good on their qualification lists, may be pro- 


moted out of turn to captaincies in their arm of the service. Second 
lieutenants who passed excellent, and are very good on their qualification 
lists, may be promoted out of turn to first lieutenants. 


THE ADVANCED ENGINEER COURSE. 


This school is closely related to the preceding, and is located in the 
same building ; it has for its object the instruction of suitable officers 
of engineers, who have served with troops, in the technical and mili- 
tary subjects necessary for their special application in that branch of 
the service and their advancement to the higher grades of rank. 

Every officer of engineers from captain down can apply to be de- 
tailed to this course, provided he has served three years with troops, is 
characterized as very good on his qualification list, and has mastered 
the course at the Technical Academy. Officers who passed very good at 
the academy in the subjects of civil engineering and the construction 
of roads and railroads, fortifications, higher mathematics, descriptive 
geometry, and analytical mechanics, and good in the other subjects, are 
admitted without preliminary examination. Those who graduated at 
the engineer cadet school are required to pass a supplementary exami- 
nation in mechanics and ordnance and a preliminary examination in 
French. All others are required to pass the full entrance examination. 
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The course of study is two years, and comprises the following 


subjects : 
First Year. 


Fortification: lectures and drawing 
Mechanics of building 

Building : lectures and drawing 
Technical subjects related to building 
Chemical technology 

Minor tactics 


Hours per Week. 


At the end of the theoretical course of the first year the student 
officers are required to take up military mapping and reconnoissance, 
under the direction of the officers of the general staff, for a period of 


two months. 
Second Year. 


Hours per Week. 
Fortification: lectures and drawing 
Building: lectures and drawing 
Bridge building: lectures and drawing 
Strategy 
Artillery 


During both terms the theoretical course is supplemented by the 
solution of tactical and technical problems in the open. 

After graduation the officers make a journey of a month’s dura- 
tion, under the direction of the professors, to visit technical establish- 


ments, fortified places and important buildings, and other structures, 
and execute the preliminary work in laying out a permanent fortifica- 
tion. They then return to their stations, and are promoted in a manner 
similar to the graduates of the artillery course. 


THE WAR SCHOOL. 


The War School, located in Vienna, has for its object the education 
of officers in all the branches of study necessary to fit them to fill 
responsible positions and the higher grades of rank, and is the special 
school of preparation for the general staff. The commandant is a 
major-genergl, and there are fifty students. 

The candidates for admission are company officers of cavalry and 
infantry, who have served at least three years with their regiments ; 
only exceptionally are officers of artillery or engineers admitted, as they 
are supposed to attend the advanced courses of their respective branches, 
Graduates of the latter cannot take the course at the War School, and 
vice versa. The candidates are mostly from the military academies and 
the cadet schools, about two-thirds of them from the former. 

The entrance examination includes the following subjects : 

Drill tactics. 

Army organization, equipment, ete. 
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Fortification. 

Ordnance and gunnery. 

Pioneer duty. 

Topography and topographical drawing. 

Representing troops on maps, etc. 

Solutions of tactical problems. 

French language. 

A written essay. 

The examination is competitive, only fifty being selected. The 


course is two years, and comprises,— 
First Year. 


LECTURES. 
Hours per Week. 


Active general staff duty 
Administrative general staff duty 
Minor tactics 

Military geography 

Fortification 

History 

Topography 

Drawing 

Ordnance and gunnery 
Organization, equipment, etc., of the army 
Natural sciences 

French language 

Riding: instruction and practice 


EXERCISES. 


A mounted reconnoissance in summer, including the study of topography and 
practice in the reading of maps; also mapping for two months in summer. 


Second Year. 


LECTURES. 
Hours per Week. 


Active general staff duty 

Minor tactics 

Military geography 

History 

Strategy 

Organization, equipment, etc., of the army 
International and common law 

French language 

Riding : instruction and practice 


EXERCISES. 


A ride of practice in minor tactics and active general staff duty; also the 
solution of problems in minor tactics in the field for two months in the summer. 


After graduation, the best are recommended for transfer to the 
general staff, some are designated as fitted for promotion out of turn, 
and the rest return to their duties. 
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This completes the grand system of military schools in Austria. 
There are several other schools of minor importance, which we have 
not considered, such as the Intendance Course, the Field Officers’ 
Course, the Artillery School of Equitation, and many others, strictly 
schools of practice; but those mentioned begin and complete the school 
education of the most efficient of the officers. 

Considering the system as a whole, we are struck with the accuracy 
of gradation from school to school ; every one is limited to its proper 
sphere and purpose, and yet prepares fully for the next higher; the 
system constitutes a compact whole, in which all the parts are closely 
related. 

Moreover, the foundation for study, general education, is laid in the 
military academies or the cadet schools, and the military instruction 
proper, though commencing there in its beginnings and foundation 
principles, is not fully given till the students reach the schools of 
application, and in the last mentioned the specialist is developed. But, 
although little of the military element exists in the earlier schools, it is 
important to notice that the subjects that are taught are such as will be 
immediately available, and not such as belong to the distant future. 
In the first place, we have service duties, army organization, and mili- 
tary administration, which serve to familiarize the student with the 
duties he will be immediately called upon to perform, and tell him what 
the army actually is ; in the second place, the all-important subjects of 
military history and minor tactics are taught in a substantial, thorough, 
and practical way, although the subject-matter is elementary and simple, 
so that on graduation the student knows the duties of a second lieutenant 
in the field in a degree, at least, and has the foundation for the work 
immediately required of him in service with troops. 

The schools of application are remarkable for the comparatively 
small number of subjects taught, but it will be noticed that every sub- 
ject taught is of the utmost importance to the branch of the service 
concerned, and that each school has its own sphere and teaches entirely 
and only what pertains to it: at the artillery course the time is de- 
voted very largely to artillery studies, at the engineer course to engi- 
neering, and at the War School to general staff duties and strategy. 
and in all of them great attention is given to minor tactics, both theo- 
retical and practical. 

At our advanced schools it has been the custom in the past to 
attempt to make the course conform to the capacities of the poorest 
scholars, whereas here it is gauged by the most advanced, and the 
students are carefully selected from among the very best officers of the 
army. 

Intelligence, superior power to command troops, and attention to 
duty are rewarded by more rapid promotion, which insures also young, 


intelligent, and active colonels and field officers for the regiments of 
Vox. VII. N.S.—No. 2. 9 . 
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the line, as well as a storehouse of thoroughly-educated, active colonels, 
from which to select the general officers, 

There is no school in our country that teaches the important duties 
of the general staff, and a war college would be a great addition to our 
system of instruction, because it would not only serve this purpose, 
but would also enable the other schools of application to devote their 
time and attention entirely to their own proper sphere, whereas now 
they are compelled to teach certain subjects at greater length than is 
necessary for a simple subaltern or company officer, because these sub- 
jects are too important to neglect altogether. Nevertheless, care must 
be taken not to render our military instruction too theoretical, and in 
recommending another school it is not intended to increase the theo- 
retical study of each officer, but rather to diminish it, to enable an 
artillery officer to confine himself entirely to artillery, a cavalry officer 
to cavalry, and an infantry officer to infantry; finally, the few selected 
to study the duties of the general staff will be the only ones that will 
have increased study, but the course should be made practical in the 
highest degree, and the lectures should bear directly on practical work 
and should be supplemented by it. 

What Goethe once said about the German schools and universities 
may not be uninteresting in this connection, but only that part relating 
to mental (not bodily) energy has application here. 

“If we could only have less philosophy and more power of action, 
less theory and more practice. . . . 

“ Thus, for instance, I cannot approve the requisition, in the studies 
of future statesmen, of so much theoretically-learned knowledge, by 
which young people are ruined before their time, both in mind and 
body. When they enter into practical service, they possess, indeed, an 
immense stock of philosophical and learned matters ; but in the narrow 
circle of their calling this cannot be practically applied, and must 
therefore be forgotten as useless. On the other hand, what they most 
needed they have lost; they are deficient in the necessary mental and 
bodily energy, which is quite indispensable when one would enter 
properly into practical life.” 

JoHN P. WIssER, 
First Tieutenant U. 8. Artillery. 





ROMANCE AND REBELLION. 


SEYID BURGASH, LATE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, AND HIS 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


WHILE in Zanzibar in 1884, the writer heard for the first time the 
following story of romance and rebellion, involving the sultan, Seyid 
Burgash, and several of his brothers and sisters, especially Madjid and 
the Princess Salme. 

At the time he thought it one of those wonderful stories of the far 
East, which are the outgrowth of a fervid imagination,—a large stock 
of which are always kept on hand by the “oldest residents” from 
Europe or America to palm off upon the unsophisticated traveler as 
actual occurrences. 

Little attention was therefore paid to it at the time. Since then, 
however, he has sought occasion to verify it, and can assure his readers 
that if is a true story in every particular. 

Seyid Said, of Oman, father of the late sultan, Seyid Burgash, was, 
at the time of his death, the happy father of thirty-six children, all of 
whom were living,—eighteen sons and eighteen daughters. 

The eldest of these, Tueni, had been for several years acting as 
regent and head of the family at Muscat. The father, however, was 
wont to visit his old empire in the course of every three or four years, 
on a tour of inspection, taking with him several of his sons,—in fact 
all of them old enough to go, except the eldest, who was left behind at 
Zanzibar, as reigning sultan in his father’s place. 

It was while returning from one of these periodical inspections that 
his death took place, as he was nearing home. 

Burgash, who was with him at the time, resolved to usurp the 
government, and to act before he could be met with opposition from 
his elder brother, Madjid, the legitimate successor to the regency. 
Arriving within ‘a short distance of the city, he landed a large force 
under darkness of night, and, surrounding the. houses of his brothers 
and sisters, thought to make himself master of the situation. 

But his plan miscarried, principally because he failed in taking 
Madjid prisoner. Burgash afterwards tried to plead in excuse of his 
conduct that he had been desirous to avoid a revolution. Madjid pro- 
claimed himself sovereign the following morning, without troubling 
himself as to what Tueni, who had succeeded in the government of 
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Oman, might have to say about his usurped rights. Matters remained 
in this unsettled state for some time. An agreement was afterwards 
entered into between them through the mediation of the English, in 
which the payment of an annual sum by Madjid to his elder brother 
was stipulated. 

The former, however, did not keep to the terms of the treaty, for he 
discontinued the payment, which he was afraid might be regarded as a 
tribute, and himself as a vassal of Oman. 

Tueni had no means of defending his rights. He had more fighting 
than enough in the one territory of Oman, without engaging in a war 
with his wealthy brother, which must have resulted in the utter ruin of 
his country’s resources. Thus, in the absence of a satisfactory compact 
between the two powers, Oman and Zanzibar have since remained two 
distinct and independent sovereignties. 

The little Princess Salme, the daughter of a Circassian, was now 
barely fifteen years old, one of the beauties of the harem, with a com- 
plexion as fair as a European’s. 

But, alas! in the last dread visit of the cholera she had lost her 
widowed mother, whose prudence and good sense had always been her 
guide, and now had to take upon herself the duties of a grown-up 
person. 

Her father’s death had been the signal for general discord. The 
thirty-six brothers and sisters were soon divided into groups of threes 
and fours, according as interest or affection drew them together. Such 
utter disunion could, of course, only end in disaster. With hot passion 
they pursued each other blindly, and hated one another without a cause. 
They soon ceased to have any personal intercourse except each with his 
own special friends and circle. Numerous spies were employed, who 
took care to widen the gulf by the reports they brought in from time 
to time. 

These worthy persons always made their appearance at night to 
receive their reward, which varied according to the gravity of the news 
they had to report. Such nightly visits not only lightened their purses, 
but often caused anxiety and sleepless nights. No pains were spared 
when one could annoy or thwart an antagonist. 

If one seemed inclined to buy a fine horse, a house, or an estate, his 
opponents promptly outbid him four or six times beyond the value, to 
the great satisfaction of the owners. If one sister appeared with a new 
article of jewelry, the jeweler was sure to receive orders from all sides 
for one just like it, or a still more beautiful one. The people soon found 
this out, and merchants and workmen rapidly learned how to turn the 
family feud to their advantage. 

The young Princess Salme lived at this time with her sister Chole, 
who was the acknowledged head of the harem, as her brother Madjid 
was the head of the state. 
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Suddenly Chole commenced to avoid Madjid, and ended by wishing 
him every possible evil. 

At first Salme hoped to remain neutral, and even ventured to take 
part with her brother, whose only guilt was his being sultan instead of 
Burgash. But passion knows no justice, and Chole continued to nurse 
her grudge. 

Madjid, a thoroughly noble-minded man, possessed the love of all 
his people. He was, however, of weak health, unable to act always for 
himself, and for this reason he had to leave a good deal to his ministers. 

One of these, Sleman bin Ali, gained a great influence over Madjid, 
and did all in his power to incite all, brothers and sisters, one against 
the other, in order to increase his own importance. 

He succeeded too well in his plots everywhere: quarrel upon 
quarrel took place in the family, many notables were insulted and 
neglected, and things grew gradually so bad that the people began to 
murmur and complain aloud. 

Burgash next endeavored to turn this discord and discontent to his 
own profit. 

Madjid had only one daughter and no son. Burgash was there- 
fore the next successor to the throne, and had been so regarded since 
his father’s death. Tueni was still living in Oman, but, as we have 
said, he was not taken into account at all, for Oman was such a long 
way off! 

In the East, the heirs-presumptive to a throne are always in a 
hurry to possess themselves of it,—they endeavor to forget the fact 
that others may have a better title, and speedily overcome all scruples 
about justice and honor. 

This was the case with Burgash. He had failed in usurping the 
power at his father’s death, but had never abandoned his plans. 

At this time he lived in a house opposite to the one in which Chole 
and Salme had taken up their residence, and soon a great friendship 
sprang up between Burgash and Chole, and little Salme was in this 
manner drawn into their intrigues much against her will. 

It became now Burgash’s main object to gain over a number of the 
notables and chiefs. 

The Arabs are divided into numberless larger and smaller tribes, 
each of which has a chief, who is implicitly obeyed. 

It is of moment, therefore, to each prince to be on good terms, 
either openly or in secret, with one or more such chiefs to make sure 
of their aid in case of need. 

They are, of course, always promised some prospective post of im- 
portance or some other advantageous remuneration. In this they do 
not differ very much from party leaders in our own land. 

No tribe will desert its chief, for their attachment is proof against 
every temptation,—which, by the way, is not always the case here. 
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Those who can write never omit to sign the name of their tribe, 
when called upon to sign any official document in full. 

Hitherto Burgash had regularly attended, like the other princes, all 
the audiences presided over by Madjid. Now, however, he neglected 
them, and finally remained away altogether. 

This was of course considered a mark of great disrespect, for 
among the Arabs any prince thus keeping ostentatiously aloof from 
court lays himself open to punishment. 

Seeing the danger to which the young princess Salme was exposed, 
Madjid endeavored to show her the error of her ways. 

He sent to her a favorite step-mother to beg her in his name not to 
take part in the intrigues of his enemies. But the warning arrived 
too late. She had already pledged her word to Chole and to Burgash, 
and feared the ridicule she would be subjected to, as the mother of two 
faces, should she now relent and change her mind. 

It would have been easy for Madjid at this time to have had his 
brother and his adherents arrested, now that there was such strong 
grounds for suspicion, and to imprison them all in some strong fortress. 
But it was not in his nature to be severe; he still hoped to see his 
brother turn back ; above all, he was desirous to save his sisters,—four 
of whom were mixed up in this affair. 

Thus for a long time Madjid shut his eyes ; but when whole crowds 
of men, muffled in their bornouses, besieged the doors of Burgash’s 
house, the government at last decided to have the house watched. 

By this measure, however, little was gained, for the watchers were 
Bluches, soldiers enlisted in Beluchistan, who were disposed to favor 
the Lebu Saidi tribe, to which Burgash belonged. 

It was then that the four women involved in the intrigue deter- 
mined to carry out the more dangerous portion of the undertaking them- ' 
selves without regard to existing custom. No one would venture to 
molest them, while all others would be followed and searched. 

Although the youngest female member of the conspiracy, Salme, 
on account of her ability in writing,—an accomplishment not common 
among women in the East,—was made the secretary of the plotters, 
and as such had to do all the correspondence with the chiefs. 

Her heart was often filled with remorse at the thought that the 
ammunition and guns she was ordering were intended to cause death 
to many innocent people. But what could she do? Was she to break 
her word and forsake her sister at the very moment when danger be- 
came imminent? 

It was, indeed, not sympathy with the cause which urged her on, 
but sheer idolatry of Chole. 

Already the day was fixed for the open rebellion, when suddenly 
Burgash’s house was surrounded by several hundred soldiers. The 
time had been chosen when he was sure to be in-doors, and strict orders 
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were given to cut off all communication until he surrendered volun- 
tarily with all his followers. The kind-hearted Madjid, although urged 
so to do, refused to blockade in this manner the houses of his sisters. 

The consequence was that, a few moments after the appearance of 
the soldiers, the women conspirators might have been seen in the 
shadow of their open windows talking across the narrow street to each 
other and laying plans for the future. 

In this way it was an easy matter for Burgash to keep himself well 
informed as to what was going on, while his followers soon were made 
aware that he had no idea of submission. 

A very distressing fact, however, presented itself to their minds. 
Hardly any of the houses in Zanzibar have wells or cisterns of water, 
—the daily supply being brought from a distance by slaves. 

The palace of Prince Burgash had been provided with a good 
supply some days before, but in the hot weather this water could not 
be used for drinking; at the best it would only do for washing and 
cooking purposes, 

Provisions were plenty, and the besieged had a sufficient stock to 
hold out for weeks; but water, the one thing most needed in the 
tropics, was wanting. Under such circumstances it would have been 
impossible to resist for more than a day or two at the utmost. 

While the men were quite helpless, the inventive genius of a woman 
found a way out of this dilemma and saved them from sudden defeat. 
She proposed to make a canvas hose and to convey water through it 
across the narrow street to Burgash’s house. 

The canvas was obtained, a few dozen hands got the hose ready 
within half an hour, and at dusk the captives were supplied cautiously 
with a delicious, cool drink. 

Hitherto the sisters, Chole and Salme, had been of great use in the 
conspiracy ; but now it devolved upon them solely to carry out the 
doubtful sequel. It was only through them that Burgash from his 
window was able to remain in communication with his party. 

Several of the chiefs had been shut up with him, but the most in- 
fluential and energetic of them all—a chief of the Hurt tribe—was 
still at liberty and able to go on enlisting soldiers. 

It was decided to collect all Burgash’s followers at the residence or 
plantation of two nieces, called Marseilles, some distance out of the 
city, and to fortify the place. 

It was not a bad idea, for Marseilles was already quite a little for- 
tress and could easily shelter several hundred men. All the arms and 
ammunition were carried there, the soldiers levied were quartered in 
its neighborhood, whence they could exercise their instigation to rebel- 
lion over the entire island. 

As they strained every nerve, the plan succeeded within a short 


time. 
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Common funds for meeting expenses there were none; each sister 
drew upon her private purse, and every one engaged in the rebellion 
had to furnish a number of well-armed slaves. When everything had 
been secretly transported to Marseilles, Salme and the others took 
counsel to wield the final stroke. 

This was nothing less than setting Burgash free, to enable him to 
conduct matters personally from Marseilles. They well knew that the 
undertaking was one fraught with danger, but fear was far from their 
hearts ; they were resolved to dare all risks. 

Hitherto they had not attempted to pay a visit to the captives from 
prudential motives ; moreover, they were afraid of being refused admit- 
tance by the guards, a humiliation they were not eager to experience. 

But nothing venture nothing have. All hesitation was now set 
aside, and the evening was fixed upon to carry out the abduction, as 
the only resource now left. 

After dark one night Chole and Salme left their house, followed 
by a large and picked retinue, and proceeded to the house where 
Burgash was confined. 

Upon arriving at the door the advanced guard was stopped, but 
the soldiers had no idea to whom the escort belonged. So Salme said 
to her sister, “ We must go ourselves to the commanding officer and 
tell him who we are. Surely they will respect us.” 

Such a proposal was in violation of all custom, but the situation 
was too critical to allow of scruples; the undertaking was altogether 
out of the common, and they had made up their minds to forget all 
troublesome points of Eastern etiquette. 

The two sisters went up to the officers and in impressive language 
made a thrilling appeal to their manly feelings, which extraordinary 
and quite unprecedented proceeding had the effect of making their 
eyes stare wildly and their tongues speechless. When at last the 
meaning of their words began to filter through their brains they poured 
forth such humble excuses and prayers for pardon, that, conscious as 
the sisters were of their guilty purpose, they almost betrayed their 
shame. However, pluck once more came to their rescue, and with 
countenances on which guileless innocence of design was depicted they 
proceeded on their dangerous way. 

Having thus effected an easy entrance, they dared to hope that 
their egress in company with their brother would be attended with 
equal success. 

They found Burgash in a great state of excitement. 

He had witnessed the scene with the guard from above, and had 
begun to fear that his sisters would be obliged to turn back after all 
and leave him to his fate. 

But now Burgash raised another difficulty ; he steadfastly declined 
to disguise himself in a woman’s dress,—the only way in which he 
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could hope to escape, for strict. orders had been given to shoot down at 
once every suspicious person. 

Armed to his teeth, Burgash at last consented to be wrapped in a 
schele, which only left his eyes free. The tallest women of the retinue 
were chosen to walk by his side, to render his height less conspicuous. 
Before starting each said a silent prayer, which, for all they knew, might 
be their last. 

To escape suspicion the party moved on in the usual deliberate 
gait, while every heart was throbbing and well-nigh bursting with 
suppressed anxiety. Moreover, they chatted as they went, making 
superhuman efforts to conceal the trembling of their voices. Now 
they have reached the outposts ; a few steps more and they will be safe! 
To their joy, the guard makes way respectfully, and they pass un- 
molested, with Burgash in their midst. One can scarcely attempt to 
describe what must have been their relief after the horrible suspense 
they had endured, the breathless hovering between life and death when 
they approached the lion’s jaws ! 

No wonder that that memorable night could never be effaced from 
the memory of the actors! 

Several chiefs had been informed of the attempted rescue, and they 
were bidden to wait at a certain place outside the town with some of 
their followers. This meeting-place was a long way off, hidden among 
trees. The party made their way through the inhabited part of the 
town at ordinary pace and with much caution. But once on the out- 
skirts, all took to their heels, and rushed over the fields like a hunted 
band, the delicate feet of the princesses in their golden and em- 
broidered slippers suffering fearfully by the roughness of the way. 
But what care they so long as the obstacles in their pathway were not 
human beings; on they went, scrambling over hedges and ditches and 
across stubble-fields, with little fear of detection now that their lanterns 
were out and they outside the town. 

Soon, however, they had to slacken their pace, for they were near- 
ing the appointed meeting-place, and the women had, according to 
Eastern custom, to observe some amount of reserve. 

Then slight coughs were given as signals, and a voice was heard to 
ask under breath, “Is it you, Highness?” And an answer being 
given in the affirmative, a general “ Praised be the Lord!” burst forth. 
They had reached the goal in safety. 

Burgash, who had been terribly agitated on the road, and had 
hardly uttered a word all the time, threw off his disguise, bid the 
princesses a hurried farewell, and at once disappeared in the darkness, 
as he had to reach Marseilles that night. His sisters stood, for a time, 
perfectly exhausted and speechless, looking after the retreating figures ; 
but it had now grown very late, and they had yet to return home, 
which they did in silence, and not without some trepidation. 
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Separating as they approached the town, and avoiding the principal 
streets, they at length reached home in safety. But now in the quiet 
solitude of ‘heir chambers, no wonder that the trials of the last few 
hours began to tell upon them. 

Small wonder that the mental strain, but above all the violent and 
altogether unusual exertions, were too great for their pampered bodies, 
and that some of the party fainted from sheer exhaustion. 

Sleep, that would have put their shattered nerves right, came not ; 
they could but live over again the horror of the last few hours, repeat- 
ing over and over again for consolation that their wildest hopes had 
been realized, and that their nearest and dearest was in perfect 
safety. 

Of course the slightest sounds the ear detected, or those imagined 
by the fervid brain, during that endless night, were magnified into the 
tramp of horses and the clank of arms. 

The distorted vision positively saw the approach of the enemy 
coming to inflict punishment ; and when those phantom shapes vanished 
at last, it was only to give place to new fears by fresh sounds proceeding 
from a new quarter. 

Peering from the windows, the conspirators saw, in the early light of 
morning, the guards passing quietly up and down outside the house in 
which Burgash had been confined. 

But soon enough bad news came in. Already at seven o’clock the 
sisters knew that Madjid had received full information of all that had 
passed during the night. 

A Bluchi soldier had recognized Burgash in spite of his disguise, 
but out of respect for his departed father, in whose service he had been 
for many years, he deferred giving the alarm, thinking that it was 
Burgash’s intention to fly the country after getting free, and seeing no 
reason to betray the princesses, declaring he would rather sacrifice his 
life than to compromise them. 

Nothing now was left Madjid to do but to put an end at once to this 
open rebellion. 

Several thousand soldiers were dispatched to Marseilles, which was 
at once bombarded. The beautiful palace was soon reduced to ruins, 
and, after an obstinate resistance and the loss of several hundred inno- 
cent lives, the rebels fell into the hands of the superior force. 

The reader will naturally ask, What was the lot of the women, 
princesses though they were, for the active part they had taken in the 
rebellion, and what kind of punishment was adjudged tothem? None. 
They certainly would not have come off so well had the decision rested 
with any one but the noble and generous Madjid. 

Notwithstanding his defeat at Marseilles, Burgash was enabled to 
retreat with quite a force, and many nobles and chiefs, to his house in 
town. 
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Madjid now called in the assistance of the English, on the advice 
of the British consul. 

A body of marines were landed from a small British gunboat which 
happened to be in port to surround Burgash’s house, and it was resolved 
to bombard the place and shoot every soul. Soon the marines opened 
fire, and the gunboat was preparing to do likewise, when Chole, seeing 
all was lost, at last persuaded her obstinaté brother to give in and tender 
his submission. 

Contrary to all rules of Eastern etiquette, she ran herself to the 
British consul to announce this and to demand a cessation of hostilities. 

To prevent the recurrence of such a rebellion, it was decided to 
banish Burgash to British India. 

This was done upon the advice of the British consul, and was a 
clever stroke of diplomacy, as future events have proved. Burgash 
being in their power, the presumptive successor to the sultanship could 
be trained by them for future plans of their own. Burgash was, there- 
fore, conveyed to Bombay in a British man-of-war. His stay here was 
short, only two years, when he quietly returned to Zanzibar, succeeding 
in 1870, after Madjid’s death, to the throne he had so eagerly coveted. 

Chole was never reconciled to her brother Madjid, although he left 
her in peace until her death. 

As for the Princess Salme, for a time she retired to one of her estates 
in the country; but at length, on Madjid’s earnest solicitation, and 
having made her peace with him, took up her residence in the city. 
Here she met, strange as it may seem, a young German, who was living 
in Zanzibar as the representative of a Hamburg mercantile firm, and at 
length resolved to give up her country and her religion to become his 
wife. Through the mediation of friends she was taken on board a 
British man-of-war, the “ Highflyer,” bound for Aden. Here she found 
a home with a Spanish family whom she had known in Zanzibar. 

Having been instructed in the Christian religion, she was baptized 
in the English church at Aden, receiving the name of Emily, and 
married immediately afterwards according to the English rite. From 
thence the happy couple made their way to Hamburg. Her husband 
died a few years afterwards, leaving an interesting family. 

Notwithstanding the services she rendered to Burgash, mistaken 
though they were, he never forgot the peace she made afterwards with 
Madjid, and studiously refused her and her children’s rights during his 
reign. 

It goes without saying that in this he was aided by English intrigue. 
England saw very clearly that, as the princess’s husband was a German, 
the time might come when, through her children, German influence 
might assert itself in an offensive manner on the east coast of Africa. 
Therefore, when Seyid Burgash visited England in 1875-76, the 
Princess Salme, although she went to London for the purpose, was 
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induced by the officers of the crown not to make her presence known 
to him. 

Soon after her arrival in London she was surprised by a visit from 
Sir Bartle Frere, hitherto only known to her by name, who, it will be 
remembered, negotiated the slave treaty with Burgash. 

Sir Bartle put the question to her at once, “ What did she con-_ 
sider of greater value, a reconciliation with her brother or the securing 
of her children’s prospects?” If she would promise not to approach 
her brother during his stay in London, either personally or in writing, 
Sir Bartle declared the British government would undertake to secure 
her children’s rights in Zanzibar. 

Small wonder that the poor princess, forced to choose between two 
alternatives,—either to act for herself alone or to accept the proffered 
aid of an all-powerful government,—decided to accept the latter. 

The astute diplomat adduced three reasons for this action on the 
part of the government: First, England would thus do the sultan a 
favor ; second, it would keep the princess quiet for a time; third, Eng- 
land would deprive Prince Bismarck of ever taking up the matter 
himself. 

With what remaining hope she had the princess accepted the offer 
of her kind friends(?) to draw up a memorial for her, and after a 
seven weeks’ stay in London, during which time she kept to her 
promise not to communicate or see her brother, departed to her German 
home. 

Zanzibar was already considered a future British colony, so the 
memorial was first submitted to the Indian government. 

Several months passed, when the princess received one morning a 
letter from London, enclosing the copy of a document forwarded to 
her by the British government through Count Miinster, declining to 
enter upon any of the terms of the petition that Sir Bartle had so 
warmly urged. 

It was adduced as a reason for this refusal that, as the princess had 
married a German and was residing in Germany, her case came 
within German jurisdiction. The question was asked then, and has 
been asked since, Why had the truth of her nationality never been 
realized till her promise given to Sir Bartle Frere had been extorted ? 
Evidently the British government had some card to play and did not 
want the game interrupted. The game was ended when the sultan 
had regained his own shores and the princess safe back in Germany. 

Some years ago, to her great joy, Salme was permitted to visit her 
old home on board a German man-of-war. But her claims—admitted 
as great ones even by the British consul-general, and that is saying a 
great deal—were not settled, and they remain unsettled to this day. 

The only offer she could obtain from her brother was the trifling 
one of the payment of six thousand rupees in full settlement of all 
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claims, which kind offer was declined with thanks,—this sum being 
the merest fraction of what she is entitled to. 

Europeans may frequently be heard to praise the engaging manners 
of the late sovereign of Zanzibar. But a few facts go to show that 
the sultan’s bowels of mercy were closed alike against subject and 

- relation. 

It is a well-known fact in Zanzibar that Burgash, on coming to the 
throne in 1870, suddenly, and without any cause, cast his second 
youngest brother, Chalife, into prison. The poor fellow there lan- 
guished upward'of three years heavily chained, with irons on his 
legs. Burgash probably feared that Chalife, being next in succession, 
might behave to him in the same dastardly and treacherous manner as 
he had done himself to Madjid. 

But this was not enough. He soon found out that Chalife had a 
very faithful and wealthy friend. He well remembered the time when 
it had been a matter of great importance to himself to be allied to rich 
chiefs; nevertheless, he determined to deprive the successor to the 
throne at any cost of such valuable friendship and assistance. 

He sent for Chalife’s friend, and thus briefly announced, “I 
understand you intend to sell your plantations ; tell me the price you 
want for them, as I should like to buy them.” 

“That must be a mistake,” the chief replied. “I never have had 
the least intention to sell my property.” 

“Tt will be to your advantage, however, if you do sell them to 
me,” he was answered. “ Now go and consider the matter.” 

Some time after the unfortunate man was summoned before the 
sultan, and received with the following words: “Tell me, now, what 
is the price for your plantations ?” 

“T have never thought of selling them, your Highness.” 

“Tt is quite indifferent to me what you think. I shall give you 
fifty thousand dollars for them. Here is a check for the amount; go 
and make yourself paid.” 

George’s land theory in vengeance! The poor fellow departed 
perfectly heart-broken from the presence of the man who in this 
manner acted as the “ father of his people.” 

But even here the mortification did not stop. When about to cash 
his check, he was informed that the whole amount was payable only 
within twenty years, in annual installments of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, the first of which was at his command only. The poor 
chief was completely ruined,—just what the sultan wanted. 

On another occasion one of his sisters was said to wish to marry 
one whom Burgash objected to as a brother-in-law. 

When he heard of this report he went to her himself and taxed 
her with it. In vain she protested her innocence and utter ignorance 
of the whole matter. But no matter ; the conscientious brother carried 
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duty so far as to personally administer fifty lashes to his own sister! 
In consequence of this brutal treatment the poor girl was ill in bed for 
more than a month, and suffered from the effects long after. 

From the above it may easily be judged how much Burgash 
merited the praise so often bestowed upon him by Europeans during 
his reign. Burgash died in 1888, and was succeeded by his brother 
Chalife. 


ALFRED LEE Royce, 
Chaplain U. 8S. N. 





FOR THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE SERVICE. 


In the present Congress there will probably be presented some measure 
relating to the subject of promotion in the army, and a comparison of 
the results produced. by the present system during the past year with 
those of the old regimental system may afford some useful data in 
considering any future changes. 

In discussing this subject and in drawing conclusions, there should 
be kept prominently in mind that most important object,—namely, the 
advancement of the best interests of the service. 

Honest differences of opinion there always will be, but no selfish 
interest nor unjust personal advancement should be allowed to domi- 
nate in seeking what will accomplish the above object. 

A free and honest discussion of the results produced by any system 
is the surest way of bringing out the good as well as the bad features. 
To do this it is not necessary for one to lay aside his just rights in the 
case, whatever they may be, for the two are in no wise incompatible. 
It is incumbent upon all, in any way connected with our small army, 
to make it the best possible by using every means at hand. And as it 
has been practically decided that the laws and regulations in regard to 
promotion in the past have been carried out according to their intent, 
which was substantially the system adopted when the army was or- 
ganized, that question may be passed over. However, in reviewing 
the results of the operation of those laws during a period of over one 
hundred years, the question arises, Have those laws been such as to 
produce results which were always for the best interests of the 
service ? 

In attempting to arrive at any useful conclusion many difficulties 
are encountered, for all do not see results in the same light, it being in 
most cases more or less tinged with a ray of personal interest, which 
comes from jealously guarding what is believed to be a right under 
the laws and regulations. 

It is but human nature for one to regard with favor that which is 
advantageous to him, without stopping to consider how it affects others 
or the service at large. Still less does one stop to consider what would 
be his views if the advantage were to some one else. 

Let us see what have been some of the results of the different 
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systems of promotion and the effects they have had upon the interests 
of the service. 

First comes the old, old complaint that two men are commissioned 
on the same day and are required to pass the same examinations (or, as 
has sometimes been the case, one passes, the other fails, but both are 
commissioned). The one who passed the higher ranks as second lieu- 
tenant, but on being assigned to a regiment he has to wait for perhaps 
twenty-four years for his captaincy, while his junior attains his in 
about one-half the time, or twelve years. 

Some of those in favor of promotion as it stood previous to 
October 1, 1890, may admit that it does seem wnfortunate that the 
junior of the two who entered together, and showed, perhaps, less 
ability or fewer qualifications, should enter the list of captains twelve 
years ahead of the other. They hold, however, that there has been no 
injustice done to the one who was senior on entering, since each accepted 
his commission with the understanding that he was to take his chances 
of promotion under the then existing laws and regulations, and that if 
he happened to select a regiment in which promotion proved to be 
slow, he had no cause of complaint so long as the laws and regulations 
had been strictly enforced. Those who have been, unfortunately, slow 
in getting their promotion, as well as some who have had remarkably 
rapid promotion, maintain that injustice is done by vacancies being 
created in different regiments through systems differing in each; thus, 
if in one regiment five or six vacancies are made in a single year, 
while in others none have been so made in many years, although all 
contained an equal number of equally available subjects, then there is 
manifest injustice done. The fault here seems to be the absence of 
equal forces acting in different regiments. The power behind the forces 
being the colonel, who, of one regiment, keeps his officers studying, 
drilling, marching, camping, etc., thus proving beyond a doubt who 
are the capable ones and who not, which latter he proceeds to have re- 
tired, etc. ; while the colonel of some other regiment, believing that he 
has already served his country all that is required of him, and that he 
holds his position as a reward for past services, is satisfied to spend the 
rest of his days, before being retired for age, in taking life as easy 
as possible, neither trying to make any improvement in his regiment, 
nor even attempting to keep its condition up to what it was when he 
received it. 

In what respect, it is asked, does this state of affairs affect the best 
interests of the service? It does it in this way. Supposing the officer 
who receives his promotion in the short time rightly appreciates his 
advancement, and exerts himself to render correspondingly greater 
service to the government, then the service, so far as he is concerned, is 
the gainer thereby, provided the extra services are greater than would 
have been rendered by the other. How many are there, however, 
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who, having had such promotion, have made any such extra returns 
for it? On the other hand, if being jumped has had the effect of dis- 
couraging the one who was originally the senior, and the one who did 
the jumping makes no extra returns, then the service has suffered a 
loss by the operation. If the senior were especially ambitious and the 
other not, and the former saw himself being jumped by one who was 
doing no more than absolutely necessary to keep his commission, it 
would most likely have a disheartening effect upon him. This, if con- 
tinued for ten or twelve years, would completely destroy his most en- 
thusiastic ambition, and leave him devoid of certain qualities at a time 
of life when they would be of the greatest benefit to the service. The 
contrast between the men being the greater in the start, the consequent 
loss to the service would be more in the end. The injurious effects 
would be equally, if not more, marked where the two officers entered 
the army a number of years apart, and the junior jumped the senior 
by such a time as to separate them ten or twelve years in their rank as 
captains. 

When the service might have had an officer who would have ad- 
vanced its interests, it has lost the continuance of his best efforts by 
allowing him to be jumped, outranked, and set back by others who 
cannot offer one single claim of superiority to sustain their position, 
except the faulty law which permitted it. 

The cases cited are not exaggerated nor unusual ones, as a reference 
to the Army Register will prove, nor are they confined to any one 
branch of the line. 

Thus, in the great majority of cases, the service is not benefited in 
the least by the rapid promotion of some, regimentally, over the heads 
of seniors, while by the system of permitting many to be jumped by 
their juniors the best interests of the service are actually injured. 

It may have been, and still is for one grade, the law ; but what good 
reason can be given for promoting one officer over the heads of his 
seniors, when he has done nothing special to merit it and nothing 
more than those jumped,—and in some cases much less? 

If there ever was a valid excuse for it, that excuse no longer 
exists for the benefit of the service. A law, thought to have been 
under certain existing conditions for the best, may prove very injurious 
at other times and under other conditions, as this one has proved. 

I have asked above for a good reason, based on the benefits to the 
service, for the system of regimental promotion. In Executive Docu- 
ment No. 386 of the last Congress it is stated that “ Lineal promotion 
would rob the army almost entirely of its esprit de corps, and destroy 
that friendly spirit of emulation among the regiments to which they 
owe so much of their life and vigor. A young man enters a regiment, 
and becomes bound to it by ties of friendship and professional pride; 


if he is ambitious, it is to distinguish himself in the eyes of his com- 
Vot. VII. N. S.—No. 2. 10 
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rades, whose approbation is to him a high reward. He makes his 
reputation in his regiment, where his especial fitness for any particular 
duty is known. His efficiency cannot be entirely measured by his per- 
sonal qualifications, but also depends largely upon the knowledge of 
them by the enlisted men of his command. This they may know 
from experience in the case of the old soldier or from hearsay in the 
case of the recruit. In either case the mutual confidence between the 
officer and soldier is one which is born and strengthened by long in- 
tercourse, and cannot be transferred from one organization to another.” 

Let us go to the source of these reasons and see if they are good, 
and are calculated for the best interests of the service. How can 
lineal promotion rob the army of its esprit de corps? That statement 
is made, but no proof offered. A statement to the contrary, without 
proof, must have equal weight. Of what is this esprit de corps? Not 
of the army as a whole, for if all officers served with the interests of 
the entire service at heart, would they not make as great efforts in one 
regiment as another for the esprit de corps of the army? Neither can 
it be of a regiment entire, for the field-officers form no part of it, 
according to the above, as we shall see, being only temporary parts, 
whose esprit is admittedly for another regiment. 

Nothing remains, then, for it but the captains and lieutenants of a 


regiment. In the captains of a regiment we must look for the highest 


development of this esprit de corps, having served the longest with it 


and for it. This being the case, how can they lightly throw it off 
when they attain their majority and go to another regiment, there to 
work to attain an object a rival to that which they have spent years 
and their best efforts to develop? It is also stated that “ By lineal 
promotion he [the lieutenant*] goes into a new organization and begins 
life anew. His pride is in his old regiment and so are his friends, and 
he findg himself among strangers at a period of life when new friend- 
ships do not readily flourish.” “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” Here 
the pride in his regiment is so great in a lieutenant of a few short 
years of service that he cannot bear to leave it, and his friends are so 
dear that he cannot part with them; but, worst of all, he has reached 
such a period in life that he cannot readily form new friendships else- 
where. What, then, must be the pride in his regiment of the captain 
who has served from four to ten times as long in it and heads the list 
for promotion! With what sorrow must he view the approach of his 
majority! With what self-sacrificing spirit must he accept his new 
commission, and depart for new fields of duty into which he cannot 
enter with any spirit! By this time his prospects for forming new’ 
friendships must be almost hopeless. What better proof is needed, if 
this be true, to show how much the interests of the service have 


1 My own interpolation. 
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suffered during the last hundred years? Let us see how this difficulty 
is overcome in the same connection. “But the reputation of a field- 
officer, by a longer period of service, has become more widely known. 
He is not brought so intimately in contact with the officers and men in 
his command, and, in fact, perhaps reserve is more essential to the 
duties which he has to perform.” 

Not a word is here said about what has become of his esprit de 
corps, no mention made of his pride in his former regiment, while the 
fewer friendships formed the better. Like the thin and dangerous 
places in ice, which the skater passes swiftly over lest they break, so 
have these points been passed over, without even being touched upon, 
as being too dangerous to stand a bare mention. Undoubtedly this 
seemed to them the best and only way of disposing of the much- 
flaunted esprit de corps that had been nurtured for years when it was 
to their personal interest to do so,—a thing to be thus easily laid aside 
to take up that of strangers against it. 

And what is to be thought of cases where officers imbued with this 
esprit de corps transfer to other regiments, when they say that “ the 
mutual confidence between the officer and soldier cannot be transferred 
from one organization to another.” Such transfers are frequently 
made. And how many of these same officers have their applications on 
file to be appointed A.Q.M., C.S., A.A.G., I.G., J.A., and thus will- 
ing to lay aside their esprit de corps and risk all the dire consequences 
of beginning life over among strangers at so late a period in life? 

Many of the older officers, in speaking of this esprit de corps, and 
where it is to be found the strongest, have almost invariably cited 
regiments in which promotion has been the slowest. 

It is a very singular fact that most of those who lay stress on their 
esprit are the ones who have had, or expect to have, rapid promotion, 
while all of the unfortunate ones, and many who have had rapid pro- 
motion, are non-believers in it, as confined to the captains and lieuten- 
ants of a regiment. The plea that regiments which have had the most 
rapid promotion have endured the greatest hardships and suffered 
most from field service, would be a most valid one if facts could be 
produced to sustain it; but such facts are wanting. On the contrary, 
many of the regiments which have had the longest and most arduous 
service have had the slowest promotion. Much of the promotion’ 
credited to hard service may, on examination, be found to have had its 
cause in other sources. If a young man is ambitious, would he not 
seek to distinguish himself in the eyes of his new associates to the 
same extent that he would in his old regiment? Where is a case to 
the contrary? And would not their approbation be as great a reward, 
if not greater? for he would have the additional advantage of having 
reports of his deeds sent to his former comrades and receive their 
approbation, though far away from them. 
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Are the officers and enlisted men of the United States army so dull 
and stupid that it takes years to recognize the qualifications of a new 
officer and the duties for which he is especially fitted? If that is the 
view held, then a wider experience would be decidedly beneficial, for 
it is contrary to the experience of most officers. A company of en- 
listed men will form, in an incredibly short time, a very accurate esti- 
mate of the abilities of new officers appointed over them, and his 
brother officers will not be such a remarkably long time about it 
either. 

Who is the officer in our service, having served five years or more, 
that can go to any post and not find there one or more enlisted men 
that have served somewhere with him? No one need fear in these 
days that the knowledge of his deeds of valor are confined entirely to 
his own regiment. 

Taking the methods in vogue in all other walks of life, the race is 
accorded to the swiftest, and the prize awarded to the winner, and no 
one complains; but the old regimental system of promotion is as 
directly opposite to this as it is possible to be, while the lineal system 
might be called the mean. 

The Military Committee of the House last year, after investigating 
this subject, reported that ‘The system of regimental promotion up 
to the rank of captain has worked very unequally and inequitably. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all the instances of injustice that 
arise from this system of regimental promotion.” The honorable Sec- 
retary of War spoke of it in similar terms. Can any one, after this, 
honestly assert that a system which continually works unequally and 
inequitably on the majority of the individual members of a body is 
calculated at any time to produce the best results in the body as a 
whole, and is for the best interests of the service for which the body is 
organized? We think not. 

What have been the results of the system of promotion during the 
past year? It has promoted the second lieutenants with the relative 
rank that they received on entering the service. The system of jump- 
ing has been stopped so far as they are concerned. Some, under the 
regimental system, might have received their promotion sooner than 
they have done, but most, if not all of them, admit that the method is 
better than the old one. Now they always know where they stand, 
and can foresee, in a measure, what to expect. But how have those 
who were first lieutenants a year ago last October been affected ? 

In the infantry and cavalry several first lieutenants who entered 
the service in 1877, 1878, and 1879 have jumped to captaincies over 
the heads of older officers, who were already first lieutenants when the 
former entered the service, and some even dating their services back to 
the beginning of the war in 1861. Referring to these very cases, the 
Secretary of War, in his last report before retiring from office, says, 
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“The apparent object of the exception was that certain inequalities 
that had arisen in promotions from second to first lieutenancies under 
the old system of regimental promotion might, perhaps, be rectified by 
the accidental fluctuations possible in future promotions to captaincies. 
It was an effort to cure an evil by its continuance. The expectation 
with regard to the proviso depends entirely upon chance, and is to a 
great extent fallacious. The disadvantages of the regimental system 
are made more apparent when applied to only one class of officers, and 
especially so when contrasted with the uniform and more just results 
which are obtained in all other grades of the army. . . . The exception 
should be repealed and the law made to apply uniformly to all.” 

What method of promotion, then, will be for the best interests of 
the service? Here again opinions differ among those opposed to the 
regimental system. By some the best method is believed to be to start 
right in now, just as every one stands, and make all promotion lineal. 
The objection to this is, however, that all the cases of past injustice 
will be so fixed that the unfortunates will never have even the slightest 
hope of recovering what they have already lost, which, though illu- 
sive, was held out to them by the regimental system. 

By the majority, however, the suggestion of the commanding gen- 
eral last year is believed to be the best,—namely, “ That in the line of 
the army the officers of each grade below that of major be arranged in 
relative rank in that grade in the order which would have existed if 
promotion had always heretofore been made lineally,” and then lineal 
promotion for all made the law. 

This would to a very large extent restore the original relative rank, 
but not entirely. If it were further provided that each officer, on 
being promoted, were to take in that grade his original relative posi- 
tion, then the purpose would be entirely accomplished, and every officer 
would receive his promotion to a majority both relatively and in point 
of time as he would had promotion always been lineal since he 
entered. 

That such a rearrangement is possible, if Congress decides that it 
is for the best interests of the service to do so, is proven by the re- 
arrangement and consequent change in relative rank in the different 
grades which was made some years ago in the medical corps, also 
changes in relative rank and dates of commissions of officers under 
special acts. 

There are others who favor abolishing the distinction between first 
and second lieutenants, since their duties are in every respect identical, 
and, instead, having a time limit, as five years, for the increase pay, at 
the same time receiving the bar on the shoulder-straps and knots to 
mark the passage of that point. 

There is nothing inconsistent in this, and it might, perhaps, com- 
bined with rearrangement, etc., be productive of the best interests of 
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the service and give less cause for complaint and make fewer discrep- 
ancies in pay for the same length of service. 

The action of Congress last year, in providing lineal promotion 
from second to first lieutenant, may be taken as an acknowledgment 
on its part that the regimental system had more than served its day 
and the time had arrived for a change. It may also be held that this 
action was taken, not for the benefit of individuals, but entirely for 
the best interests of the service. This being a matter of interest to 
every citizen of the United States, there should be no delay in ascer- 
taining what is for the best interests of the service and then adopting 
a course accordingly. 

Epwin A. Root, 
First Lieutenant Nineteenth Infantry. 


; 





BLOCKADE-RUNNING: 


As the war between the States expanded into gigantic proportions, it 
became manifest that great as was the ingenuity and industry unex- 
pectedly developed by the people of the South, they were nevertheless 
totally inadequate to supply the increased military demands. The 
pressure on the government at Richmond occasioned deep anxiety and 
uneasiness that could not be concealed. 

At this important crisis the public-spirited mercantile firm of 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co., of Charleston, South Carolina, promptly 
came to the rescue. They possessed a number of swift steamers, which 
were employed in running the blockade for commercial purposes. In- 
fluenced by patriotic zeal, these vessels were immediately employed in 
introducing supplies for the support and equipment of the armies of 
the Confederacy.’ This relief was most efficient ; nor was there at this 
period of the war any material difficulty experienced in departing from 
or entering the harbor of Charleston, the Federal government not 
having succeeded in inaugurating the stringent blockade established at 
a subsequent period. Following the prologue of Sumter, the blood- 
stained curtain rose upon the battle-field of Manassas, startling the 
audience of the world with the sanguinary performance of a tragedy 
that apparently threatened the disintegration of a colossal power. Nor 
was this amazed audience, though individually passive, affected only by 
its sympathy with the combatants of the arena. In England alone the 
interests of millions were jeopardized by the war. From Virginia to 
Texas every port was being blockaded by the Federal navy. The North 
was determined to dethrone “ King Cotton,” and nullify his ability to 
aid the Confederacy with credit abroad for the purchase ot materials of 
war. ‘‘ This important Southern staple was bread to millions of Eng- 
lishmen, who beheld with consternation its confinement to America. 
Prices were advancing, work falling off, and wages declining. The 
murmurs of the poor heralded the season of distress, that precursor 
of hunger and cold, with those attending diseases that are born of 
privation.” 

In the Confederacy cotton abounded ; few could purchase with 
prospects of exportation. Here it sold for three pence the pound, and 


1 Reprinted from first series of the UnirED SERVICE. 
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brought in England from two shillings and three pence to two shillings 
and eight pence,—realizing a gross profit of about fifty-eight or sixty 
cents, A steamer with the average capacity of eight hundred bales 
often netted on the round trip about four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. ‘hese fabulous profits, coupled with the increasing demand, 
excited not only the cupidity, but characteristic enterprise, of British 
merchants. In less than eight months after the inception of hostilities 
and closing of Confederate ports, the ship-yards of England and Scot- 
land were actively engaged in the construction of suitable steamers for 
blockade-running. In a brief time the harbors of Bermuda and Nassau 
swarmed with sky-colored vessels, eagerly seeking pilots and adventu- 
rous seamen to assist in transporting desirable cargoes into Dixie. Thus 
as an institution blockade-running was established. 

In the hands of foreigners it proved in some respects injurious. 
The in cargoes were usually paid for with Confederate currency, and 
by the blockaders changed into gold at enormous discount, thereby pro- 
ducing a perceptible depreciation in the status of our money. Many 
adventurous speculators made fortunes, while others, again, came to 
grief. Notwithstanding the difficulties and extreme hazards attending 
these ventures, cotton, with its magnetic power, attracted constant sup- 
plies for the war, and enabled our armies to maintain a bold and oft 
successful opposition to the splendidly-equipped men of the North. 

The adroit evasion of the blockade greatly irritated the Federals, 
and determined their government, by extraordinary accessions to their 
navy, to annihilate the whole system. In addition, their minister to 
the Court of St. James was instructed to protest against the many 
facilities afforded the South both in Great Britain and its colonies. The 
transshipment of goods at Bermuda and Nassau direct to steamers bound 
for the Confederacy became a particular cause of complaint, and “ was 
considered as an act of encouragement to a domestic rebellion, with 
decided manifestations of discourtesy to a friendly power.” 

Lord John Russell failed to view the case through the diplomatic 
representations of Mr. Adams, consequently the facilities accorded to 
blockade-runners were not withdrawn, but continued in operation until 
the fall of the curtain. 

In consequence of my knowledge of the Southern coast, I was 
ordered to command one of the steamers offered to the government by 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co. She was reported to be unusually fast, and 
could stow to advantage about seven hundred bales of cotton. With 
the cargo on’ board we departed from Wilmington, and before sunset 
anchored off the village of Smithville. Twilight afforded an excellent 
opportunity to reconnoitre the enemy. They were numerous, and as- 
sumed their stations with an air of vigilance that seemed to announce 
the channel as hermetically sealed for the night. The prospects afforded 
no joyful anticipations of a pleasant exit. 
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As it was necessary to bide the movements of the moon, her slug- 
gishness in retiring for the night was regarded with considerable impa- 
tience. At last her royal majesty, over the margin of the western 
horizon, tips us a knowing wink and disappears. We improve the 
hint, and get under way. In silence Caswell is passed, and a dim 
glimpse of Fort Campbell affords a farewell view of Dixie, as the 
steamer’s head is turned seaward through the channel. The swelling 
greetings of the Atlantic billows announce that the bar is passed ; over 
the cresting waves the good craft swiftly dashes, as if impatient to 
promptly face her trials of the night. Through the settled darkness 
all eyes on board are peering, eagerly straining to catch a view of the 
dreaded sentinels who sternly guard the tabooed channel. Nothing 
white is exposed to view; every light is extinguished, save those that 
are hooded in the binnacle and engine-room. No sound disturbs the 
solemn silence of the moment but the dismal moaning of the northeast 
wind and unwelcome, but unavoidable, dashing of our paddles. 

Night-glasses scan the bleared horizon for a time in vain ; suddenly 
an officer with bated breath announces several steamers. Eagerly point- 
ing, he reports two at anchor and others slowly cruising. Instantly 
out of the gloom and spoondrift emerges the sombre phantom form 
of the blockading fleet. The moment of trial is at hand ; firmness and 
decision are essential for the emergency. Dashing between the two at 
anchor, we pass so near as to excite astonishment at our non-discovery ; 
but this resulted from the color of our hull, which, under certain stages 
of the atmosphere blended so perfectly with the haze as to render the 
steamer nearly invisible. 

How keenly the grim hulls of the enemy are watched! how taut, 
like harp-strings, every nerve is strung, anxiously vibrating with each 
pulsation of the throbbing heart! We emerge to windward from 
between the two at anchor. 

“Captain,” whispered the pilot, “according to my chop logic them 
chaps aren’t going to squint us this blessed night.” 

Ere a response could be uttered a broadspread flash of intense light 
blazed from the flag’s drummond, for in passing to windward the noise 
of our paddles betrayed the proximity of a blockade-runner. “ Full 
speed !” I shouted to the engineer. Instantly the increased revolutions 
responded to the order. Then came the roar of heavy guns, the howl 
of shot, and scream of bursting shells. Around, above, and through 
the severed rigging the iron demons howled, as if pandemonium had 
discharged its infernal spirits into the air. 

Under ‘the influence of a terrible shock the steamer quivers with 
aspen vibrations. An explosion follows ; she is struck ! 

“What is the damage?” I ask. 

“A shell, sir, has knocked overboard several bales of cotton and 
wounded two of the crew,” was the response of the boatswain. 
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By the sheen of the drummond-lights the sea is so clearly illumi- 
nated as to exhibit the perils of our position, and show the grouping 
around us of the fleet, as their batteries belched forth a hail-storm of 
angry missiles, threatening instant annihilation. 

In the turmoil of excitement a frightened passenger, contrary to 
orders, invaded the bridge. Wringing his hands in agony, he implored 
me to surrender and save his life and the lives of all on board. Much 
provoked, I directed one of our quartermasters stationed near me to take 
the lubber below. Without ceremony he seized the unhappy individual, 
and, as he hurried him to the cabin, menacingly exclaimed, “ Shut up 
your fly-trap, or by the powers of Moll Kelly I’ll hould ye up asa 
target for the divarsion of them Yankee gunners.” 

As perils multiplied, our Mazeppa speed increased and gradually 
withdrew us from the circle of danger. At last we distance the party. 
Spontaneously the crew give three hearty cheers as a relief to their 
pent-up anxiety, and every one began to breathe more naturally. 

This was my tenth episode in running the blockade; not always a 
hazard, but more frequent than seldom. During the night we were 
subjected to occasional trials of speed, to avoid suspicious strangers 
whose characters could not be determined. In fact, nothing in the 
shape of a steamer was to be trusted, as we entertained the belief that 
Confederates were Ishmaelites upon the broad ocean,—the recipients of 
no man’s courtesy. 

Day dawned upon one of ocean’s most beautiful mornings ; the soft 
blue sky circled the bluer horizon, and over the broad expanse a pro- 
found calm settled upon the sleeping waters. It seemed difficult to 
realize that such serenity was ever tortured into the most wild and ter- 
rific commotion by the rude storms and hurricanes that often held high 
revelry, where now not a ruffled wave appeared or a gentle ripple 
bleared the mirrored surface. Solitary and alone we pursued our 
voyage, flattered with the hope that it would terminate without inter- 
ruption. At four in the afternoon we were aroused from this felicitous 
reverie by the familiar cry from the mast-head of ‘Sail ho !” 

“Can you make her out ?” was the official interrogatory. 

“Yes, sir; a large steamer, heading for us.” 

Our course was immediately changed ; so was that of the stranger. 
When she was reported we were engaged in overhauling the engines 
and cleaning fires. Of course our speed under these circumstances was 
inconsiderable, and the steamer neared us without difficulty. Annoy- 
ingly soon the old flag was recognized,—in former days a welcome 
banner,—and the chase commenced. Night approaches in a royal 
blazonry of gold and crimson, the sun sinks below the horizon, leaving 
a brief twilight to light up the scene of contest. Some derangement 
of our engines depletes our speed, and the unpleasant knowledge causes 
the thermometer of hope to fall below zero. Perplexed and annoyed, 
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I debated the expediency of relieving the vessel by throwing overboard 
a portion of her cargo. Fortunately a happy thought came to my mind. 
Promptly acting upon the mental suggestion, I sent for the chief engi- 
neer, and inquired if he had a quantity of coal-dust convenient. “TI 
have, sir,” was the response. 

“ Be ready in fifty minutes to feed with it, and have at hand clean 
fuel that will not smoke. The order will be given in due season.” 

In the darkness of night a chasing vessel is guided by the smoke of 
the fleeing craft. This fact was familiar from experience, and at the 
proper moment I availed myself of the acquired knowledge. The 
enemy held his own, though at times we thought he gained upon us. 
At length I directed the engineer to give a liberal application of coal- 
dust, and instantly dense volumes of sooty vapor rolled out of the 
funnels and traveled on the bosom of the northeast wind to the south- 
ward and westward. By the aid of good glasses we were charmed to 
observe that the bait had been swallowed, as the Federal steadily pur- 
sued our bank of smoke. When this became obvious, clean coal was 
applied that emitted no tell-tale evidence of our position. The course 
was changed to the northward and eastward, and the enemy left to 
capture the Confederate’s shadow. This successful ruse excited much 
hilarity and considerable laughter over what was considered “a cute 
trick.” 

At sunrise, entering the friendly port of Nassau, we were warmly 
greeted by many friends,—by none more vociferously than the sons 
of Africa. The cargo was promptly landed, and the return freight 
received on board. 

We are ready to depart; friends bid us farewell with lugubrious 
indulgence of fears for our safety, as the hazards of blockade-running 
had recently increased in consequence of the accumulated force and 
vigilance of the enemy. Discarding all gloomy prognostications, at 
dusk we left the harbor. Before break of day Abaco light was sighted, 
a place of especial interest to Federal cruisers as the turning-point for 
blockade-runners, At the first blush of day we were startled by the 
close proximity of three American men-of-war. Not the least obei- 
sance made they, but with shot and shell paid the early compliments 
of the morning. 

The splintering spars and damaged bulwarks warned us of the 
urgent necessity for traveling, particularly as nine hundred barrels of 
gunpowder constituted a portion of our cargo. A chance shell ex- 
ploding in the hold would have consigned steamer and all hands to 
tophet. We were in capital running condition, and soon passed out of 
range. Tenaciously our pursuers held on to the chase, though it was 
evident that the fleet Confederate experienced no difficulty in giving 
them the go by. In the zenith of our enjoyment of a refreshing sense 
of relief, the old ery of “ Sail ho!” came from aloft. The lookout an- 
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nounced two steamers ahead and standing.for us. A system of zigzag 
running became necessary to elude the persistent enemy. Our speed 
soon accomplished this object. In about three hours the Federals 
faded under the horizon, and our proper course for the Cape Fear was 
resumed, Those who needed repose retired for the indulgence. My 
relaxation from official cares was of brief duration, as a gruff voice 
called out,— 

“ Captain, a burning vessel is reported from aloft, sir.” 

Repairing on deck, by the aid of a spy-glass I could distinctly see, 
some four miles ahead, a vessel enveloped in smoke. Though not our- 
selves the subjects of charity, nevertheless we were human, and, as sea- 
men, cherished the liveliest sympathy for the unfortunate who came 
to sorrow on God’s watery highway. Regardless of personal interest, 
your true Jack Tar scorns the réle of Pharisee, and prides himself 
upon the Samaritan proclivities that fail not to succor the sufferer by 
the wayside. 

Increasing our speed, we quickly ran quite near to the burning 
vessel. She proved to be a Spanish bark, with ensign at half-mast. 
Out of her fore hatch arose a dense smoke. Abaft were clustered a panic- 
stricken group of passengers and crew. Among them several ladies 
were observed. An ineffectual] effort had been made to hoist out the 
long-boat, which was still suspended by the yard and stay-tackles. 

Sending an officer aloft to keep a sharp lookout that we might not 
be surprised by the enemy while engaged in succoring the unfortunate, 
the chief mate was dispatched in the cutter to render such assistance 
as his professional intelligence might suggest. He found the few pas- 
sengers, among whom were four ladies, much calmer than the officers 
and crew ; the latter, in place of endeavoring to extinguish the fire, 
which had broken out in the forecastle apartment, were confusedly 
hauling upon the stay-tackle in a vain effort to launch the long-boat. 
Our mate, with his boat’s crew, passed the jabbering panic-stricken 
Spaniards, and proceeded at once to the forecastle, which he instantly 
deluged with water, and, to the astonishment of all hands, speedily 
subdued the trifling conflagration, which proved to have resulted from 
the burning of a quantity of lamp rags that had probably been set on 
fire by one of the crew who carelessly emptied his pipe when about to 
repair on deck. The quantity of old duds that lay scattered about 
Jack’s luxuriously-furnished apartment supplied abundant materials for 
raising a dense smoke, but the rough construction of the vessel in this 
locality fortunately offered nothing inflammable, and the great sensa- 
tion, under the influence of a cool head, soon subsided into a farce. 

The mate, who was much of a wag, enjoyed the general perturba- 
tion of the passengers, particularly on ascertaining that three of the 
ladies hailed from Marblehead, and were returning from a visit made 
to an uncle who owned a WELL-STOCKED sugar plantation near Sagna 
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Le Grande, in Cuba. A Spanish vessel bound to Halifax had been 
selected to convey them to a British port convenient for transportation 
to New York or Boston, without the risk of being captured by Con- 
federate “ buccaneers,” who, according to Cuban rumors, “ swarmed 
over the ocean, and were decidedly anthropophagous in their proclivi- 
ties.” 

A hail from the steamer caused our mate to make his adieus, but 
not before announcing himself as one of the awful Southern slave- 
holders they had in conversation anathematized. They would not be- 
lieve that so kind and polite a gentleman could possibly be a wicked 
“rebel.” “ But I am, ladies, and also a slave-owner, as is your uncle, 
—farewell.” Instead of manifesting anger at the retort they laughed 
heartily, and waved their handkerchiefs in kind adieu, utterly unsus- 
picious of having received kindness and courtesy from a blockade- 
runner. We made the best of speed on our way to Wilmington. 

The following day—our last at sea—proved undisturbed and pleas- 
ant. At sunset the bar bore west-northwest seventy miles distant. It 
would be high water at half-past eleven, the proper time for crossing. 
Sixty miles I determined to dash off at full speed, and then run slowly 
for meeting and disentangling ourselves from the fleet. 

None but the experienced can appreciate the difficulties that per- 
plexed the navigator in running for Southern harbors during the war. 
The usual facilities rendered by light-houses and beacons had ceased to 
exist, having been dispensed with by the Confederate government as 
dangerous abettors of contemplated mischief by the blockaders. 

Success in making the destined harbors depended upon exact navi- 
gation, a knowledge of the coast, its soundings and currents, a fearless 
approach, and banishment of the subtle society of John Barleycorn. 
Non-experts too often came to grief, as the many hulks on the Carolina 
coast most sadly attest. 

Under a pressure of steam we rushed ahead, annihilating space, 
and melting with exciting fancy hours into minutes. Our celerity 
shortens the distance, leaving only ten miles between us and the bar. 
With guiding lead, slowly and carefully we feel our way. 

“ Captain,” observed the sedulous chief officer, as he strove to peer 
through the hazy atmosphere, “ it seems to me from our soundings that 
we should be very near the blockaders. Don’t you think so?” 

“T do,” was my response. “ Hist! there goes a bell,—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven,—half-past eleven,—a decidedly good calcu- 
lation, and itis high water on the bar. By Jove! there are two directly 
ahead of us, and I think both are at anchor. Doubtless others are 
cruising around these indicators of the channel.” 

I ordered the helm put hard a-starboard, directing the wheelsman 
to run between the two blockaders, as it was too late to sheer clear of 
either. Through a bank of clouds huge grim objects grew distinctly 
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into view, and necessity forced me to run the gauntlet, trusting against 
hope that our transit would not arouse their vigilance. They were 
alert weasels, for a sparkling, hissing sound was instantly followed by 
the fiery train of a rocket, succeeded by the dreaded calcium light, with 
a radiance so brilliant, though brief, as to illuminate distinctly an area 
of miles. 

“ Heave to, or I’ll sink you!” shouted a gruff, imperious voice, so 
near that we could fancy his speaking-trumpet projected over the 
steamer. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the prompt response, and to the horror of all 
on board I gave the order in a loud tone, “ Stop the engine !” 

Then was heard the boatswain’s whistle, the calling away of cutters, 
and the tramping of boat’s crews. Our impetus had caused the steamer 
to nearly emerge from between the Federals. 

“ Back your engine, sir, and stand by to receive my boats!” said the 
same stern voice. Affirmatively acknowledging the command, I whis- 
pered, loud enough for the engineer to hear me,— 

“ Full speed ahead, sir, and open wide your throttle-valve.” 

The movements of the paddles for a moment deceived the Federal 
commander into the belief that we were really backing, but speedily 
comprehending the manceuvre, with very fierce execrations he gave the 
order to fire. Drummond-lights were burned, doubtless to aid the 
artillerists, but so radiated the mist as to raise our hull above the line 
of vision, causing the destructive missiles to play hob with the sparse 
rigging, instead of shattering our hull, and probably exploding the 
nine hundred barrels of gunpowder with which General Johnston 
afterwards fought the battle of Shiloh. It certainly was a miraculous 
escape for both blockader and blockade-runner. 

We paused not recklessly, but at the rate of sixteen knots absolutely 
flew out of unhealthy company, who discourteously followed us with 
exploding shells, and for some time kept up such a fusillade as to im- 
press us with the belief that the blockaders had inaugurated a “ Kil- 
kenny cat muddle,” and were polishing off each other, a supposition I 
subsequently learned was partially correct. 

The breakers warned us of danger, and the smooth water indicated 
the channel, through which we passed in safety, and at one o’clock in 
the morning we anchored off the venerable village of Smithville. Then 
came the mental and physical reaction, producing a feeling of great 
prostration, relieved by the delightful realization of having passed 
through the fiery ordeal in safety and freedom. 


‘““Tf after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow ’till they have wakened death ; 
And let laboring barks climb hills of seas 
Olympus high! and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven.”’ 
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After sunrise we proceeded in all haste to Wilmington, where our 
cargo was quickly discharged. Having obtained our return cargo, in 
company with two other blockade-runners I started for Nassau, and 
although the sentinels of the bar presented me with affectionate souve- 
nirs in the way of shot and shell, they did but little damage. My 
companions came to grief, thereby adding to the prize fund that was 
shared by the government with the officers of the blockade squadron. 

On the 10th of May, 1862, I arrived in Nassau with the steamer 
“Gordon.” When the usual swarm of newsmongers had dispersed, 
Lieutenant Low, of the Confederate navy, came on board and pre- 
sented me with a communication from Captain Bullock, our naval 
agent in Europe. The purport of his letter was to announce his 
having dispatched a gunboat to Nassau, and as the officer to whom Mr. 
Mallory had assigned the command had declined it, he requested that I 
would immediately take charge and hasten to sea before the govern- 
ment authorities became exercised as to her character and ultimate 
occupation. Lieutenant Low informed me that the “ Oreto” had been 
anchored for some time at Cochran’s anchorage, nine miles east of 
Nassau, where her position was daily becoming perilous and precarious. 
Fully appreciating the necessity for prompt action, I immediately sur- 
rendered the “Gordon,” and informed Adderly & Co., to whom the 
“Oreto” was consigned, that as a Southern officer it was my duty to 
become the custodian of the lone Confederate waif upon the waters 
until the pleasure of the Navy Department should be expressed. By 
a returning blockade-runner I informed the Secretary of the Navy of 
the course a sense of duty had caused me to adopt, and requested, 
should he confirm me in the command, that he would send without 
delay experienced lieutenants and other necessary officers, besides funds, 
to enable me to get the “Oreto” out of Nassau with promptness and 
dispatch, as her warlike construction and equivocal position were cal- 
culated to arouse suspicion, and through the agency of Federal spies 
cause investigation and consequent arrest. 

The response to my communication brought three inexperienced 
young officers, strangers to the sea, with instructions for me (in the 
event of the non-arrival of Captain North) to assume command, equip, 
fit out, and immediately proceed to sea as a Confederate cruiser. From 
Lieutenant Stribling (who had just arrived from England en route for 
home) I learned that North had positively declined the command, con- 
sequently my status in regard to the “Oreto” became defined. The 
position immediately involved me in anxiety and trouble, as through 
the representations of the American consul the commander of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ship “ Greyhound,” under the rulings of the “ For- 
eign Enlistment Act,” had for the third time arrested the “ Oreto,” and 
had now placed her in the Court of Admiraity. 

Trusting that the evidence would not be sufficient to condemn the 
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steamer, I, with the intelligent assistance of Mr. I. B. Lafitte, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, then connected with the house of Frazier, 
Trenholm & Co., commenced (sub rosa, of course) to secure an arma- 
ment and all the adjuncts that were requisite for the efficient equipment 
of a man-of-war. The complacent order to equip, fit out, and proceed 
on a cruise of aggression, as though a navy-yard and enlisting rendez- 
vous were at my disposal, clearly indicated that the Navy Department 
had failed to properly consider the very many obstacles and difficulties 
that surrounded me at Nassau. In a British port, restrained by the 
“Queen’s Neutrality Proclamation” and the stringent “ Foreign En- 
listment Law,” with its severe penal enactments (not to mention Fed- 
eral detective espionage), the want of officers, men, and money,—all 
these hampers to my proceedings were constantly springing up from 
ambush like the armed men of Roderic Dhu. 

Nevertheless, I hoped on, worked on, with a zealous determination 
that at all hazards I would faithfully guard the interests of the Con- 
federacy in this its first constructed bantling of the billows. In my 
extremity the chivalric Stribling, who had served on the “Sumter” 
with Semmes, relinquished his leave of absence and gallantly came to 
the rescue by volunteering his services. Joyfully were they accepted, 
admirable was the succor, for no such could be obtained in Nassau. 
June and July passed in a wearisome state of uncertainty and secret 
labor. To multiply my discomfiture, malignant yellow fever became 
an epidemic. This created a demand for much of my time in attend- 
ing on friends who were afflicted. At last the August term of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court arrived. The “Oreto” underwent her trial. It 
was clearly proven that she left England unarmed and unequipped, 
and had continued so during her stay at Nassau, and she was released 
from bondage. Without an hour’s delay she was hastened out of the 
harbor, and at midnight, with a tender in tow that carried the equip- 
ments, we steamed quietly away from the scene of her troubles. 

On the next day at noon the “Oreto” was anchored near a deso- 
late, uninhabited islet called Green Kay, some ninety miles to the 
southward of New Providence. Then commenced a task more difficult 
and painfully laborious than anything my wide experience had here- 
tofore encountered. Our crew consisted of twenty-two, all told, in 
place of the proper complement of one hundred and thirty. There 
was a deficit among the officers of two lieutenants, sailing-master, 
surgeon, paymaster, one engineer, five midshipmen, boatswain, and 
gunner. 

With this inadequate force two rifled 7-inch and six 6-inch guns, 
with carriages, powder, shot, shell, general equipment, and stores, were 
to be hoisted on board. However, no one murmured ; officers and men 
stripped to the buff and went to work, while the broiling tropical sun 
of August blistered and burned their exposed persons. On the second 
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day one of the men sickened, and in eight hours died. As he had 
while in Nassau dissipated to excess, this sudden winding up of his 
earthly career was attributed to that cause, though the yellow appear- 
ance of the corpse excited in my mind very grave misgivings. We 
buried him on the rocky islet, and resumed our Hurculean task, which 
continued for seven days. On the eighth we rested from sheer pros- 
tration. 

At length our task was finished, the guns mounted and in position, 
the anchor weighed, and with tender in tow we steamed away from the 
lone rock sentinel. After the establishment of general order the guns 
were run in for loading. An exclamation of despair from Stribling 
attracted my attention. “ What is the difficulty?” I inquired. 

“Good heavens, captain, we are ruined! In the haste and secrecy 
of loading, the tender, rammers, sponges, sights, locks, beds and quoins 
have all been left in Nassau. ‘The battery, sir, is impotent without 
these essentials, and we have no means of temporary substitution.” 

The misfortune was indeed deplorable, though slightly relieved by 
the completeness of our pivot guns. 

When we passed through the Queen’s Channel the tender was cast 
off, the English colors hauled down, and with loyal cheers for the 
“ Florida,” we flung the Confederate banner to the breeze. 

Alas! poor “Florida!” Beautiful in model, warlike in guns, the 
absence of important essentials despoiled the reality, and left her afloat 
the mere typical representation of what a gallant cruiser should be. 

This, our first day of assumed nationality, proved wondrously 
beautiful. The bright tropical sun shone, but the softest of trade-winds 
cooled the atmosphere and invigorated all hands for judicious organ- 
ization and ingenious application of limited means into some tangible 
form of naval efficiency. These duties were not accomplished until 
night. Setting the watch, and directing the course to be steered, I 
obeyed the dictates of nature and retired to rest. 

From uneasy dreams I was aroused at daylight to visit two of the 
men, who were reported as ill. Premonitions of an approaching yel- 
low fever epidemic cast its shadow over my mind. Nervously I paced 
the quarter-deck, vainly striving to conquer despondency, as I contem- 
plated the overwhelming responsibilities that were charged upon my 
official position. The fact of being afloat I knew would excite extraor- 
dinary expectations, and to fail, under any circumstances, involved 
professional extinction. These gloomy reveries were interrupted by a 
delirious cry from the sick men. MHastening to their bedsides, I found 
them raving mad with fever. A survey of their condition confirmed 
my worst apprehensions, for it conveyed the dreadful intelligence that 
the pestilential tyrant of the tropics had invaded the “ Florida.” Thus 
were we assailed by an element of impotence more terrible to encounter 


than all that was endured in our past physical struggle. 
Vor. VII. N. 8S.—No. 2. 11 
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Intrusting to Stribling alone the melancholy information, we deter- 
mined, if possible, to conceal the appearance of the epidemic, with the 
delusive hope that the cases might prove sporadic. In the absence of 
a regular physician, the medical duties of the steamer as a necessity 
devolved upon me, and throughout the anxious day the requisitions on 
my ability were constant. The trade-winds freshened, and the hope 
was indulged that the pure ocean air would disinfect the “ Florida,” 
and relieve her from the malaria of the fell disease. Alas! “there was 
no balm in Gilead.” By sundown more than half the crew, with two 
officers, were added to the sick-list. The character of the affliction 
could be no longer concealed. 

An epidemic on shore invariably produces a general panic. The 
well can obtain safety in flight, or at least free themselves from its 
constant terrible presence. But at sea, imprisoned, without the possi- 
bility of escape, within the narrow confines of the vessel, there is no 
relief from the howls of the delirious, the death-heralding black vomit, 
or the pinched and yellow countenances of those who have ceased to 
suffer, and are reluctantly manipulated by their surviving shipmates 
as the hammock-shroud and ponderous shot are arranged for the final 
plunge into that ocean of rest, the seaman’s uncoffined grave. 

Reluctantly the idea of cruising was abandoned, a harbor of refuge 
had become a necessity. Cuba was in sight, and Cardenas, a familiar 
port, not far distant. Shaping the course in conformity with the obliga- 
tions involved in my responsibility, we eluded the numerous cruisers, 
and at midnight anchored at Cardenas, our force having been reduced 
by the epidemic to one fireman and two seamen. 

Lieutenant Stribling was dispatched to Havana to obtain medical 
aid and nurses. By this time the quarter-deck had been converted into 
a hospital, where at all hours of the day and night my presence was 
required, for there were none to aid, none to relieve me from the ex- 
hausting demand upon my medical attention to the sick and dying. A 
communication was addressed to the governor of Cardenas, soliciting 
the aid of a physician. The response was couched in the most courteous 
of hyperbolical Spanish, but ingeniously equivocal. I was politely 
reminded of the queen’s “ neutrality proclamation,” particularized by 
citing the injunctions against increasing military equipment, recruiting, 
or remaining in port longer than twenty-four hours. 

Disgusted with this abnegation of the ordinary manifestations of 
humanity, I resolved to give no further heed to national laws or official 
mandates, but let fate do her worst, and battle with our misfortune 
courageously to the bitter end. 

The sun rose and set upon the beautiful “ Florida.” At her ail the 
Confederate flag waved in solemn dignity, and no external spectator 
who gazed upon the outside symmetrical appearance could for a moment 
fancy that burning fevers and fatal vomitos were devouring the life- 
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throbs of her scanty crew. There is a limit beyond which human 
ability is incapable of passing. The overwhelming duties and respon- 
sibilities that had been forced upon me reduced me physically to that 
terminus of endurance. This became painfully evident from the loss 
of appetite, nervous prostration, and inability to refresh myself with 
even a few moments of vital repose. Constantly inhaling the pestilen- 
tial atmosphere of the quarter-deck had infected my system with the 
fell disease. The demon of hades tarried not long in his approach, but 
came with a throbbing pulsation of the brain, accompanied by a dizzy 
blindness and shooting pains that produced excruciating agony, as if 
my bones had been converted into red-hot tubes of iron and the marrow 
in them boiling with the fervent heat. My tongue, mouth, and throat 
were blistered, as if molten lead had been poured down them. Un- 
quenchable thirst that nothing could alleviate was accompanied by the 
most violent retching. ‘There was no moisture in my eyes; the foun- 
tains seemed seared and parched, as if red-hot irons had branded the 
well-spring of tears. Every pore of my body seemed to be hermeti- 
cally sealed with a buring fever from the furnace of my heart. This 
was succeeded by icy chills. At first the delirium of suffering ebbed 
and flowed, leaving brief periods of consciousness, which, with singular 
determination, were employed in directing the management of my case. 
At length a dreary blank enveloped my mind ; the vital spark flickered 
in its unstable tabernacle as the battle of life was fought. Thus a week 
elapsed, when reason asserted a feeble sway. I awoke toa sense of 
reality, and discovered in the gloom of the cabin three sombre-looking 
individuals, who, to my dreaming fancy, appeared like weird phantoms 
of the nether world. Ina few moments I became conscious of their 
corporeal substance, and discovered that they were medical savans of 
Cardenas, whom some kind friends had summoned to my couch. Their 
consultation had ended, and the voice of the senior, in sepulchral cadence, 
enunciated, with the aid of his time-piece,— 

“Tt is now,” said he, ‘‘ twenty minutes after nine o’clock. I am 
convinced, from careful investigation, that the captain cannot survive 
beyond meridian.” 

The profound lugubriousness of their assent excited an irresistible 
impulse that caused me to exclaim, “ You’re a liar, sir; I have too 
much to do, and cannot afford to die.” 

The reverend medicos smiled at my excitement, and soon departed, 
without, however, revoking their opinion. This determination to live 
(for in sickness there is vitality in individual will) acted like a charm 
upon my system. By the interposition of divine Providence the mes- 
senger of death was arrested. 

When my mind regained its normal condition, I expressed a desire 
to see the young gentlemen who had shared with me in the trials and 
dangers through which we had passed. The invitation was promptly 
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accepted, and I was soon surrounded by these noble young men. 
Several had paid toll at the half-way house, but speedily retraced their 
steps on the road to health. There was one beloved form missing which 
in the early days of my illness was never absent from my couch. 
“‘ Where,” I nervously inquired, “is my beloved son, Laurens?” Every 
countenance saddened, and for a time only sobs responded to my inter- 
rogatory. Finally I learned that he had died the day before of the 
scourge that had so fearfully afflicted us, and had that morning been 
buried while I was unconscious and supposed to be passing into eternity. 
‘Appreciating the agony that oppressed me, the gentlemen soon departed 
and left me to regain composure. 

John Laurens Read was a noble youth, a native of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and sixteen years of age. Well born (Henry Laurens, 
of Revolutionary fame, being his great-grandsire), he was the possessor 
of all those noble characteristics of the purest blood of the best and most 
patriotic days of the country, and was much beloved by his brother- 
officers. 

Stribling returned with a Georgia physician and fourteen non-enlisted 
laborers, the neutrality laws utterly precluding the possibility of pro- 
curing seamen. 

Marshal Surano, the governor-general of Cuba, requested that the 
“Florida” would proceed to Havana, where she would be more secure 
under the guns of the Moro. In compliance with this friendly desire, 
at 9 P.M. on the 30th of August we weighed anchor and left the 
harbor of Cardenas, our reminiscences of the terrible sojourn being 
clouded with memories of our dead who slept beneath its sod. The 
passage was undisturbed by Federal cruisers, as we ran the land down, 
keeping within the tabooed marine limit of the Island of Cuba. To 
seaward an occasional blockader could be seen, alert as usual, not un- 
frequently halting suspected crafts that might perchance have dodged 
out of Dixie with sufficient cotton on board to reward the lynx-eyed 
cruiser with prize-money. Cotton under capture was certainly a kingly 
consideration in those times to the devoted blockader. At daylight we 
anchored in Havana, and were soon thronged with visitors, whose 
curiosity outweighed all dread of Yellow-Jack. We were kept under 
a strict surveillance, and all our ingenuity could not procure a piece of 
timber long and large enough to be molded into rammers and sponges. 

It had become evident that the “ Florida” would have to enter a 
Confederate port to be officered and properly equipped. This convic- 
tion determined me to sail for Mobile, which I learned had a smaller 
blockading force on duty than any other Southern port. 

On the 1st of September, 1862, we steamed out of Havana and 
made a direct course for Mobile Bay. The voyage proved propitious, 
and at 3 P.M. on the 4th we sighted Fort Morgan, and two steamers, 
evidently blockaders, hastening to contest our entrance, Though still 
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quite feeble, with assistance I was enabled to repair on deck and recon- 

noitre the situation. There was not a cloud in the sky, or zephyr . 
breath on the sea, to disturb the serenity of the surroundings. But 

when the eye sighted the approach of the vengeful foe, this poetry of 
view faded ‘before the harsh and stern reality. Lieutenant Stribling 

suggested that under the circumstances of our crippled condition, and 

inability to offer resistance, it would be advisable to stand off again 

and defer the attempt to enter the harbor until darkness should mantle 

our movements. This proposition I rejected, as the draught of the 
“Florida” did not permit of dalliance with the shoals, nor was there 

any surety of finding the channel without the aid of the light-house, 

which had been dismantled. “ But, sir,” said Lieutenant Stribling, 

“in this attempt we cannot avoid passing close to the blockade-squadron, 

the result of which will be our certain destruction.” 

“The hazard is certainly very great, but it cannot be avoided. We 
will hoist the English colors as a ‘ ruse de guerre,’ and boldly stand for 
the commanding officer’s ship; the remembrance of the delicate Trent 
affair may perhaps cause some deliberation and care before the batteries 
are let loose upon us; four minutes of hesitation on their part may 
save us.” 

Moreover, having decided, regardless of hazards, to run the block- 
ade, there was no time for hesitation, but dash ahead, trusting to fortune 
and a clean pair of heels. 

The English colors were set, and under a full head of steam we 
boldly stood for the flag-ship. When about some eighty yards distant 
from her she fired a warning gun, and ordered us to heave to, evidently 
deceived by our general appearance and bold approach into the belief 
that we were English. We paid no attention to the signal or com- 
mand, but continued to press vigorously on. A second shot passed 
over our bow, when immediately their whole broadside was poured 
into us, the effect of which was to carry away some of our hammock 
nettings and much of our standing and running rigging. Had their 
guns been depressed, the career of the “ Florida” would have ended 
then and there. The example of the flag-ship, the “Oneida,” was 
instantly followed by the other two ships of the squadron, and their 
fierce fusillade was hurled with the resolute determination of destroying 
the Confederate. In truth, so terrible became the bombardment, every 
hope of escape fled from my mind. One 11-inch shell from the 
“ Oneida” passed through the coal-bunkers on the port side, struck the 
port forward boiler, took off one man’s head as it passed on the berth- 
deck, and wounded nine men. If it had exploded, which it failed to 
do, I no doubt would have lost every man on the vessel except the two 
men at the helm, as I had ordered all the crew below, they being ex- 
posed to no purpose on the deck. The officers of course remained at 
their stations, and though subjected to constant storms of destructive 
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missiles, they miraculously escaped. Immediately after this a shot 
from the “ Winona” entered the cabin and passed through the pantry, 
and an 11-inch shell from the “Oneida” exploded close to the port 
gangway and seriously injured the vessel. The fire from this vessel, 
the “ Oneida,” increased in warmth and destruction. I endeavored to 
make sail, and succeeded only so far as letting fall the topsails. Several 
men were wounded in the rigging; one had the whole bottom of his 
foot taken off by a shrapnel shot, and afterwards died from tetanus, 
and the sheets and tyes were shot away, so that I was not able to set 
the sails properly. At this moment I hauled down the English flag 
under which we were sailing, and gave the order to one of the helms- 
men to hoist the Confederate flag. At that moment he was endeavoring 
to haul up the foot brail of the spanker, and lost his forefinger with a 
shrapnel shot, so that my order in regard to the flag could not be com- 
plied with. During all this time shell and shrapnel were bursting 
over and around us, the shrapnel striking the hull and the spars at 
almost every discharge. We made no effort at resistance, for though 
armed we were not at all equipped, having neither rammers, sponges, 
sights, quoins, nor elevating-screws. Properly manned and equipped, 
the excitement of battle would have relieved the terrible strain upon 
our fortitude, which nevertheless sustained us through the withering 
assaults of a foe who were determined upon capture or destruction. 

The loud explosions, roar of shot, crashing spars and rigging, 
mingling with the moans of our sick and wounded, instead of intimi- 
dating, only increased our determination to enter the destined harbor. 
Simultaneously two heavy shells entered our hull with a thud that 
caused a vibration from stem to stern, The 11-inch shell from the 
“ Oneida” which came in and passed along the berth-deck entered three 
inches above the water-line, and if there had been any sea on our bilge- 
pumps could not have saved the vessel from sinking. Everything 
depended upon the engineers, and in that department the duty was 
performed with efficiency and zeal. 

Thus far we had borne the fierce assaults with the calmness that oft 
befriends the victims of desperation, and, as nothing vital had been in- 
jured, the gradual withdrawal from the close proximity of the guns of 
the enemy excited pleasurable hope. Finally we cleared the grouping 
circle, and the prospects of escape began to brighten. This the enemy 
observed, as more fiercely their efforts increased, more furiously roared 
their artillery, and denser became the black clouds from their smoke- 
stacks, as they fed their fires with rosin and other combustible material 
to increase their head of steam. 

Vain were these excessive exertions ; fate had carved out for the 
“ Florida” a more extended career, and this baptism of fire christened 
the gallant craft as a Confederate torch-bearer on the ocean of public 
events. The shot and shell gradually fall short, a gentle northeast 
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wind lifts the cloudy curtain and exhibits the indignant Federals haul- 
ing off from the bar, while in the channel-way, battered and torn, war- 
worn and weary, with her own banner floating in the breeze, the 
“Florida” in safety is welcomed to her anchorage by hearty cheers 
from the defenders of Fort Morgan. 

The dangers through which we had passed were unavoidable, our 
success a source of professional congratulation, and the reaction from 
overstrained anxiety to quiescent repose pleasurable beyond expregsion. 

As the yellow fever still clung to the steamer, assailing both officers 
and men, very judiciously we were placed in quarantine. At noon of 
the second day after anchoring, on being called to Stribling’s bedside, 
I was shocked to discover that this noble officer was afflicted by the fell 
disease that had already caused us so much misery. All that medical 
skill and devoted friendship could accomplish was rendered with a zeal 
that knew no tiring. Vain were human efforts. The fatal vomito 
announced the end of hope. Nothing remained to be done, apart from 
tender nursing and affectionate care. Lightly the rough seamen trod 
the quarter-deck, and the harsh coils of rope were flemished in their 
places as noiselessly as fall the gentle snow-flakes upon the bosom of 
our mother earth. All orders were issued in subdued whisper, that 
nothing might disturb the last moments of the dying officer. In un- 
consciousness his spirit seemed to wander, though he still held my hand 
that for twenty hours had never parted from his feeble grasp. 

“ Sweet mother,” he murmured, “take me to your heart of hearts, 


‘¢¢ Lend, lend your wings; I mount, I fly! 
O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting ?’”’ 


These, his last words, were whispered with expiring breath, and the 
spirit of the chivalric Christian Stribling passed to that better land, 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

We buried him on the peaceful heights of Montrose, but not his 
memory ; that. was embalmed in our hearts, and every throbbing remi- 
niscence of Confederate existence rewrites there the epitaph that had 
no carving on his grave. 

For some length of time the poor “ Florida” seemed haunted by 
ghosts, as her ghastly crew slowly recovered from the baneful influence 
of the tropical epidemic. At last pratique is granted, the yellow flag 
disappears, and the din of workmen engaged in repairs arouses the 
lethargic into action. The repairs were multifarious, and vital to the 
efficiency of the vessel. The facilities were subordinate to the distance 
of twenty-eight miles from Mobile and its mechanical appliances, An 
extensive bay, subject to chopping seas in ordinary winds, operated 
against the efficiency of the ship-carpenters who were employed to 
repair damages to the hull. In addition, the wire standing rigging 
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was to be spliced,—a most tedious and slow operation,—calking, under 
every disadvantage of rainy weather, besides hundreds of minor mat- 
ters that nevertheless were important. Detail of officers and gathering 
together of a crew consumed time, as did the ordnance arrangements 
for the battery of the steamer. Three months were consumed from 
the date of pratique to the reporting of the vessel “ready for sea.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in sending his cruising instructions, 
manifested extreme impatience at the long but unavoidable tarry of 
the “ Florida” in port. In response, I stated that the blockade of the 
port had become so stringent that the commanding officer had reported 
the “ Florida” as “hermetically sealed up in Mobile Bay.” I also 
added that the speed of the “ Florida” had been vastly overrated, and 
as the entire responsibility of her safe delivery from thraldom rested 
upon me, I would not trifle with her safety, but be guided by my pro- 
fessional judgment, and select a northeast gale (due at this season) for 
testing my ability to carry the steamer in safety through the cordon of 
blockaders that clustered around the outlet of Mobile Bay. 

The response to this communication was a telegram detaching me 
from command, and assigning it to Captain Barney. At this epoch in 
Confederate naval history President Davis arrived in Mobile, and Ad- 
miral Buchanan, who had indorsed all my views as correct and judi- 
cious, represented to the President that my detachment was decidedly 
a mistake, and might prove disastrous, etc., ete. Mr. Davis took 
decided action. Promptly the order of detachment was revoked, and 
I, again reinstated, watched for the expected northeaster, determined to 
risk nothing until I had it at my heels. 

In the mean time, Captain (now Admiral) Preble announces to 
Admiral Farragut the pain and mortification he experienced at the 
escape through his command of the “rebel” steamer, owing, as he 
officially stated, “to her speed and unparalleled audacity.” The gov- 
ernment, irritated by the escape of the steamer, disregarded Preble’s 
earnest applications for a court-martial, and with unjust haste sum- 
marily dismissed him from the navy. Eventually, he was honorably 
restored to his proper position. 

As an enemy, Preble was consistent and honorable; as a friend, 
faithful and true: even through all the vicissitudes of untoward events 
that erected barriers between old naval associates, who in by-gone days 
had buffeted together in happy unity the storms of old Neptune and 
hardships of the sea. The grand and gallant old knights of the navy, 
who inaugurated its reputation and emblazoned its history with a halo 
of glory, left as an heirloom a chivalry of brotherhood that purified 
friendship and exalted its sentiments above the factions of life and 
storms of adversity. 

On the 14th of January, much to the delight of the ardent spirits 
of the “Florida,” the barometrical indications prognosticated stormy 
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weather. Throughout the day it blew a gale from the southward and 
eastward, accompanied with gusts of rain. Feeling sure that my long- 
expected northeaster was brewing, I determined to run down to Mobile 
Point and anchor, ready to face the music when in my judgment the 
propitious moment should arrive. About 5 P.M. the wind, as I ex- 
pected, changed to the northward with clear weather, when the block- 
ading squadron was revealed, and so aligned as to prevent, as they 
doubtless thought, my successful egress to the sea. Double reefs were 
taken in our topsails, and balanced reefs in the fore and main trysails. 
The topsails I caused to be mastheaded, and the gaskets replaced by 
split rope-yarns, which would give way when the sheets were hauled 
upon and the sail set without sending the top-men aloft. Everything 
was secured for bad weather, a double watch set, and the crew piped 
down. During the night the wind increased so violently that it was 
impossible to get under way until 2.20 a.m., when the weather moder- 
ated. All hands were called, steam was up, and soon we were under 
way, heading for the bar. A night of bitter cold had doubtless caused 
the Federal lookouts to obtain partial shelter from the stinging blasts 
of winter, and consequently abate much of their acute vigilance. This 
was the presumption, as, to our astonishment, we passed quite near to a 
blockader inside the bar, and were not discovered until abreast of a 
third, when the alarm was given by drums beating the call, flashing 
lights, and general commotion, as cables were slipped, and, ’mid the 
confusion of a surprise, a general chase commenced in the wildest ex- 
citement. All the steam and canvas that could be applied urged us 
swiftly over the rugged seas, as half a dozen rampant Federals followed 
with intense eagerness on the trail of the saucy Confederate,—that 
“rebel” craft whose escape from thraldom was sorely dreaded at the 
North, in visions of burning vessels and commercial disasters. 

From stormy morn to stormy eve the chase is vigilantly continued, 
and the enemy, with a full appreciation of the magnitude of their duty, 
press on with unflagging zeal. From time to time a gunboat, more 
fleet than her companions, gains sufficiently on the “ Florida”’ to increase 
the interest and excitement of the pursuit. As the day declines the 
pursuers one by one fade under the horizon, leaving but two with suffi- 
cient speed to hold their distance and flatter themselves with prospects 
of success. 

High rolled the angry waves, and through its yeasty foam the Con- 
federate plunges, regardless of the toppling seas that roll on board in 
cold blue waves from stem to stern. Heavy pitching springs the fore- 
top-sail yard ; to fish and repair renders it necessary to unbend the sail 
and send the spar on deck. This is quickly done, but the reduction of 
canvas depletes our speed, and the enemy shorten their distance, with 
increased efforts to overhaul us. Their exertions are futile, for, our 
damages repaired, the canvas again quickly swells to the storm, show- 
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ing against the background of gathering darkness a white and fleecy 
guiding-mark for the persistent enemy. 

Desirous of ending the chase, I determined to despoil them of their 
guiding facility for steering. All hands were called to shorten sail, and 
like snow-flakes under a summer sun, our canvas melts from view, and 
is secured in long low bunts to the yards. Thus, shorn of her plumage, 
the engines at rest, between high toppling seas, clear daylight was neces- 
sary to enable them to distinguish the low hull of the “ rebel.” 

In eager chase the Federals swiftly pass us, following with zeal the 
apparition of the Confederate, that to their deluded fancy looms up far 
in the distance. Satisfied with this successful manceuvre, we jubilantly 
bid the enemy good-night and merrily steer to the southward. 

The morning of the 17th was ushered in by a bright, sun and 
moderate northwest wind that betoken a cessation of stormy weather. 
By the log we had made a run of one hundred and fifty miles to the 
southward and eastward since parting with our persistent fellow-travelers 
of the previous evening. An officer reported from aloft, “ Nothing in 
sight but sky and water,” consequently the customary duties of the day 
were resumed, 

The “sea orders” of the Secretary of the Navy were opened, and 
found to contain brief but distinct instructions in regard to the duties 
I was ordered to perform. The object of the Southern Confederacy 
was to cripple the commercial prosperity of the United States by de- 
stroying their merchant vessels captured upon the highways of the 
ocean. This predatory style of warfare had been pursued from time 
immemorial by all nations in their belligerent contests, and during the 
colonial struggle for freedom was resorted to by the colonies successfully 
and effectually. 

Being interdicted by all governments from taking the captured 
vessels into any foreign port for adjudication, the only resort was burn- 
ing or bonding, at the discretion of the commanders afloat. Prisoners 
were to be treated with humanity and kindness, their individual baggage 
respected and preserved from pillage. When opportunity offered, these 
prisoners were to be released on parole, at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. Confederate cruisers were expected to subsist upon 
the enemy. As the Confederacy, especially in point of naval equality, 
was numerically no match for the United States, gratuitous combats 
with Federal cruisers were to be avoided, as even success would inflict 
no appreciable injury upon the enormous naval power of the enemy. 
The Confederate cruisers were armed for determined defense when 
battle cannot be avoided, but not for the indulgence of a quixotism that 
might deprive the South of the power of effectually wounding the main- 
springs of the North. These instructions were brief and to the point, 
leaving much to the discretion but more to the torch. 

At 4 P.M. overhauled the bark “ Estelle,” of Bath, Maine, loaded 
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with honey ; burned her ; brought officers and crew on board with their 
baggage; all made comfortable; put them on shore in Havana on the 
following afternoon. 

We continued our cruise of destruction from the latitude of New 
York to 20° south of the equator. Many vessels of great value were 
disposed of according to our instructions, but we always extended 
humane consideration to those whom the misfortune of civil war cast 
athwart our pathway. This was particularly the case where ladies 
were the recipients of these misfortunes; then it was my invariable 
custom to surrender the comforts of my state-room and cabin, and court 
a brief and unrefreshing repose in one of the cutters, or between two 
guns on the quarter-deck. Sometimes this self-sacrificing courtesy was 
appreciated and acknowledged, but generally the desire for sensational 
statements in the public press ignored honesty and truth, and pandered 
to sectional bitterness and hatred that hesitated at no exaggeration, 
however monstrous. Such. pernicious inconsistencies are the unhappy 
offsprings of bitter warfare, human nature in this respect being as 
barbarous as in the primitive ages. 

There was not a Confederate naval officer who hunted up the 
Northern traffickers of the sea, and applied the torch as a secondary 
means of warfare, that did not experience a deep feeling of regret at 
the necessity that demanded his compliance with his strict official 
instructions. 

It is presumed, on the score of humanity, that the officers of the 
Federal navy regretfully destroyed the poor Southerners’ few bales of 
cotton, salt-works, agricultural implements, canoes, provisions, cattle, 
mules, ete. The humanities of war are very questionable quantities, 
and generally amount to an open-and-shut game, preponderance sweep- 
ing the board. On one side fortunes were accumulated. Nautical 
Confederates were the recipients of nothing,—their captures were face- 
tiously spoken of as prizes! Yes, prizes drawn in a blank lottery. 

I have frequently been forced into humorous laughter when old 
friends have facetiously remarked, “ You were very lucky during the 
late unpleasantness, and must have accumulated handsomely.” Occa- 
sionally I have placed a copper cent in my funny friend’s hand, and 
lugubriously remarked that that coin would more than purchase my 
share of the divide. With me confiscation swept the board. Luck 
scatters like a shot-gun, and I never bagged one feather. 

The vicinity of Fernando de Noronha proved a successful locality 
for the capture of Northern merchantmen. One of them, the “ Lap- 
wing,” was freighted with two hundred and sixty tons of anthracite 
coal; she was turned into a cruising-tender, and, as necessity required, 
met and delivered to the “ Florida” a supply of fuel. 

On the 13th of May, 1863, we anchored off the Rocas Island, near 
the coast of Brazil, awaiting the arrival of our tender with coal. A 
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number of the officers visited the shore for recreation, among them 
our assistant surgeon, Dr. Grafton. On attempting to return, the cutter 
was upset by the heavy surf that rolled upon the beach. The doctor 
obtained an oar, which, if retained, would have been the means of saving 
his life ; but seeing a very young sailor, who was unable to swim, about 
to perish, he generously and heroically passed the oar to him, thus 
saving his life at the expense of his own. It was a self-sacrificing, 
heroic act, deeply affecting the hearts of all on board, who mourned his 
loss and affectionately honored his memory. Every effort was made to 
recover his body, but unsuccessfully. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Dana Grafton, of Arkansas, entered the United 
States navy in the year 1858, having passed first on the list of many 
competitors for an appointment as assistant surgeon. He served with 
credit, enjoying the friendship of those with whom he associated, until 
1861, when Arkansas, following in the footsteps of her sister Southern 
States, severed her compact with the United States, when he marshaled 
with her people among the unity of the Confederacy. Though devoted 
to the Union, and pained at the unhappy rupture, “ blood was thicker 
than water,” and he could not separate himself from the bonds of con- 
sanguinity and peculiar affection. He entered the Confederate navy, 
and in December, 1862, was ordered to the steamer “ Florida,” then 
preparing for sea in the harbor of Mobile. His intelligence and manly 
traits endeared him to his messmates, and his kind attention to his duties 
won the respect and confidence of the crew. 

Prior to sailing for the Rocas Islands, we captured a coffee-laden 
brig bound to Baltimore. I fitted her out as an armed tender, and 
dispatched Lieutenant C. W. Read, on his own application, on a roving 
mission to capture and destroy, in accordance with the orders dictated 
to the “ Florida.” His successful career from the vicinity of Nan- 
tucket to Portland gave evidence of remarkable daring and ability. 
Capturing the schooner “'Tacony,” and finding her faster and better 
adapted for the work in hand than the “Clarence,” he burned the 
latter, and made many captures in his new departure. 

Entering the harbor of Portland at night in open boats, he surprised 
and took possession of the revenue cutter “Caleb Cushing”; putting 
her crew in irons, he towed her to sea. This daring act became imme- 
diately known, and produced intense excitement in the city. Four fast 
steamers were chartered, manned, and equipped. The cutter was soon 
seen some miles from the harbor becalmed. Lieutenant Read en- 
deavored to place his prize in a defensive condition, but after firing a 
short time without effect on the enemy, and finding that she would be 
carried by boarding, he set her on fire and deserted her. He then 
steered to join his command, the “ Archer,” but was pursued, and 
being captured, had to summit to a long confinement in Fort Warren. 

Coaling at Bermuda, the “ Florida” continued her predatory war- 
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fare until a notification from the engineers stating that the “ Florida’s” 
shaft required relaying and her machinery overhauling ; in consequence 
of the pressing character of her cruising, I determined to run her into 
the harbor of Brest and apply for permission to dock and repair. We 
made several captures in the English Channel, and then bore up for 
Brest, where we were politely received by the authorities, who for- 
warded to the emperor my application for docking and repairs. An 
affirmative response being received, the “ Florida” was docked. 

The demand on my physical ability had been excessive, nor had I 
entirely recovered from the effects of yellow fever, which still clung to 
me, and was militating against my general usefulness, For this reason 
I was compelled to apply for detachment, which being granted, Com- 
mander Barney became my successor. Consulting a distinguished physi- 
cian in Paris, he pronounced my heart affected from tropical disease, 
and, after putting me through a course of severe treatment, started me 
off for Sweden, not to rest, but to travel for health. My health im- 
proving, I took command of a blockade-runner in England, and made 
my passage to Wilmington, and was soon afterwards ordered to relieve 
the gallant Captain Cooke from the command of the “ Albemarle,” at 
Plymouth. 

As the duty enjoined was more that of a river-guard than any- 
thing else, I was not sorry when the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
that, having purchased in England several steamers for running the 
blockade for the government, he was under the necessity of employ- 
ing my knowledge of the Southern coast by ordering me to the 
command of the “Owl,” daily expected from Bermuda. On the 
2ist of December, 1864, I received on board the naval steamer 
“Owl” seven hundred and eighty bales of cotton, and with three 
other blockade-runners ran clear of the Federal sentinels without the 
loss of a rope-yarn. Unfortunately, one of my companions, in this 
race for our destined harbor, met with an accident to her machinery 
and came to grief. Her cargo was not of material value, as it princi- 
pally consisted of spirits of turpentine and rosin; cotton being scarce 
in the market. 

Arriving in St. George, I found a number of steamers loaded and 
impatiently awaiting news from the Federal expedition under General 
Butler against Fort Fisher before resolving to make an attempt to 
enter Dixie. By the Halifax steamer the desired intelligence was 
obtained. The Northern press admitted that the assault had proved 
abortive. The New York Herald stated that the cargo of powder was 
gallantly anchored near Fort Fisher and touched off, producing an 
explosion so terrible as to absolutely arouse several fatigued and som- 
nolent Dixie soldiers from their much-needed repose. Upon the receipt 
of this, to us, cheering news, six of us in company joyfully departed, 
anticipating a speedy reunion with Dixie. 
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We parted at sea and met not again. In two days I communicated 
with Lockwood’s Folly, where they reported all serene and Fisher 
intact. Delighted with this information, I steamed for the Cape Fear. 
The moon was not expected to rise until eleven o’clock, and at eight 
o'clock we should meet high water on the bar,—the time for crossing. 
Approaching the channel, I was surprised to find but one sentinel 
guarding the port. No difficulty was experienced in eluding him. A 
conflagration at Bald Head and no response to my signals excited 
some apprehensions, but as Fort Caswell looked natural and quiet, I 
decided to venture in, and passing on, came to anchor off the fort wharf. 
We were immediately interviewed by two officers from the fort, who 
confirmed my most gloomy apprehensions. A second attack, under 
General Terry and Admiral Porter, had been successful, and Fisher 
and the Cape Fear were in possession of the enemy. 

To instantly depart became an imperious necessity. Gunboats 
were approaching ; Fort Caswell was doomed ; the train, already laid, 
only awaited the match. In poignant distress I turned from the heart- 
rending scene, my sorrowing mind foreshadowing the fate of Dixie. 
The solitary blockader awoke from his lethargy and pursued me 
furiously. His artillery palled under the reverberation of an explosion 
that rumbled portentously from wave to wave in melancholy echoes 
that enunciated far at sea the fate of Caswell. 

The history of the five steamers in whose company I sailed from 
the harbor of St. George is briefly told. Captain Wilkinson, the late 
gallant commander of the “Chickamauga,” was too experienced and 
keen a cruiser to be caught ina trap. Convinced from observation 
that there was “something rotten in the state of Denmark,” he judi- 
ciously returned to Bermuda. The remaining three were decoyed into 
New Inlet by the continuance of the Mound light, and became easy 
prey under the following circumstances. First the “Stag,” with sev- 
eral English officers on board as passengers, deceived by Admiral Por- 
ter’s cuteness, crossed the bar, and, as was customary, anchored under 
the mound, there to bide the usual visit of inspection from the board- 
ing officer of Fort Fisher. Waiting for some time without receiving 
the official call, the captain naturally concluded it had been deferred 
until daylight. He therefore directed the steward to serve the enter- 
tainment that had been elaborately prepared to celebrate their safe ar- 
rival in the Confederacy. The gastronomic hidalgo flourished-his baton 
of office, and escorted his guests to the festive board. In shouts of rev- 
elry and with flowing bumpers the jocund party huzzaed for Dixie, 
and sang her praises in songs of adulation that made the welkin ring, 
and aroused the sea-mews from their peaceful slumbers. A pause from 
exhaustion having occurred in their labor of justice to the luxurious 
repast, gave to an English captain a desired opportunity to ventilate 
in appropriate sentiments his appreciation of the joyful occasion. 
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Mysteriously rapping to enjoin attention, in the silence that followed he 
solemnly arose. At a wave of his dexter the steward, all alertness, 
replenished the glasses. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain, “after a successful voyage, fraught 
with interesting incidents and excitements, we have anchored upon the 
soil of battle-worn, grand old Dixie. We come not as mercenary ad- 
venturers to enlist under the banner of the Confederacy, but, like true 
knights-errant, to join as honorable volunteers the standard of the 
bravest lance in Christendom, that of the noble, peerless Lee. (Cheers, 
hear, hear!) In gaining this Palestine of our chivalrous aspirations 
we have successfully encountered the more than ordinary perils of the 
sea, in storms, the lingering chase, and hazards of the blockade. 
Through all vicissitudes there was a mind to conceive, a hand to guide, 
a courage to execute. Gentlemen, I propose the health, happiness, and 
speedy promotion of the officer who merits these commendations,—our 
worthy commander.” . 

Mingled with vociferous applause came the customary hip! hip! 
huzza! hip! hip! huz 

The half-uttered huzza froze like an icicle on the petrified lips of 
the orator, who, 





‘With wild surprise, 
As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment, motionless stood,’’ 


as the apparition of a Federal midshipman appeared upon the cabin 
stairway. 

“ Who commands this steamer?” was the Federal’s interrogatory. 

“TI am that unfortunate individual,” groaned the unhappy com- 
mander, as reminiscences of a long confinement came painfully to his 
mind, 

“You are a prize to Admiral Porter’s squadron, and I relieve you 
from all further responsibility. Gentlemen, as paroled prisoners, you 
are at liberty to finish your repast.” 

The withering enunciation of capture blighted like a black frost the 
hopeful blossoms that had, under the inspiring influence of the sparkling 
Epherney, bubbled into poetic existence. One by one the lights soon 
faded in this banquet-hall deserted, their last glimmer falling mourn- 
fully on the débris of the unfinished congratulatory repast. 

Ere an hour elapsed two more unfortunates, lured by the channel- 
lights, entered and likewise anchored off the mound, and became a prey 
to Admiral Porter’s fleet. 

My cargo being important, and the capture of Fort Fisher and the 
Cape Fear cutting me off from Wilmington, I deemed it my duty to 
make an effort to enter the harbor of Charleston, in order to deliver the 


much-needed supplies. 
I had been informed that the blockade of that port was more strin- 
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gent and numerically guarded than ever before since the inauguration of 
hostilities. The “Owl’s” speed was now accommodated to the neces- 
sary time for arriving off the bar, which was 10 p.m. Throughout the 
day vigilant steamers were seen along the shore, inspecting inlets and 
coves regardless of their want of capacity for blockade purposes. This 
spirit of inspection and watchfulness was most assiduous, as if an order 
had been issued to overhaul even the coast gallinippers, to see that aid 
and comfort in the shape of muskets and pistols were not smuggled 
into the needy Confederacy. Occasionally one of these constables of 
the sea would fire up and make a dash after the “Owl” ; a little more 
coal and stirring up of the fire-draft was sufficient to start the blockade- 
runner off with such admirable speed as to convince the Federal that 

“he was after the fleetest steamer that ever eluded the guardians of the 
channel-ways. 

Seasonably making the passage, nine o’clock P.M. found us not far 
from the mouth of Maffit’s Channel. Anticipating a trying night and 
the bare possibility of capture, two bags were slung and suspended over 
the quarter by a stout line. In these bags were placed the government 
mail, not yet delivered, all private correspondence, and my war journal, 
including the cruise of the “ Florida,” besides many other papers. An 
intelligent quartermaster was ordered to stand by the bags with a hatchet, 
and the moment capture became inevitable to cut adrift and let them 
sink. 

When on the western tail-end of the Rattlesnake Shoal, we encoun- 
tered streaks of mist and fog that enveloped stars and everything for a 
few moments, when it would become quite clear again. Running cau- 
tiously in one of those obscurations, a sudden lift in the haze disclosed 
that we were about to run into an anchored blockader. We had bare 
room with a hard-a-port helm to avoid him some fifteen or twenty feet, 
when their officer on deck called out, “ Heave to, or I’ll sink you !”’ 
The order was unnoticed, and we received his entire broadside, that cut 
away turtle-back, perforated forecastle, and tore up bulwarks in front 
of our engine-room, wounding twelve men, some severely, some slightly. 
The quartermaster stationed by the mail-bags was so convinced that we 
were captured that he instantly used his hatchet, and sent them, well 
moored, to the bottom ; hence my meagre account of the cruise of the 
“Florida.” Rockets were fired as we passed swiftly out of his range 
of sight, and drummond-lights lit up the animated surroundings of a 
swarm of blockaders, who commenced an indiscriminate discharge of 
artillery. We could not understand the reason of this bombardment, 
and as we picked our way out of the mélée, concluded that several 
blockade-runners must have been discovered feeling their way into 

. Charleston. 
After the war, in conversing with the officer commanding on that 
occasion, he said that a number of the steamers of the blockade were 
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commanded by inexperienced volunteer officers, who were sometimes 
overzealous and excitable, and hearing the gunboat firing into me, and 
seeing her rockets and signal-lights, they. thought that innumerable 
blockade-runners were forcing a passage into the harbor; hence the 
indiscriminate discharge of artillery, which was attended with unfortu- 
nate result to them. This was my last belligerent association with 
blockade-running. Entering the harbor of Galveston, and finding it 
in the possession of the Federals, I promptly checked progress and 
retreated. The last order issued by the Navy Department, when all 
hope for the cause had departed, was for me to deliver the “Owl” to 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co., in Liverpool; which I accordingly did. 


Captain J. N. MAFFITT. 


Vot. VII. N. 8.—No. 2. 
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“LA HAUTE ECOLE.” 


I. 


A LONG, oval tent, half stable, half green-room of Harman’s circus,— 
for it was a traveling circus, and not given to overloading itself with 
superfluous baggage,—badly lighted, strong smelling, the canvas brown 
with wear and old age, the grass underfoot beaten down by the hoofs 
of the horses and trodden into the miry ground; an animated scene, 
with the riders and attendants and musicians scattered about, but 
strange and novel to me, standing there, while John Harman, erst 
groom to my father, rested himself after the fatigues of the first part 
of the programme, He was sitting aside his chair, with his thumbs 
caught in the armholes of his waistcoat, and his round, red face alter- 
nately serious and merry as he ran over his history of the last ten years. 
He left us to help his brother, who was always in the horsemanship 
line, in the management of the circus; but, since then, Tom Harman 
had died and our old groom become the sole proprietor. 

“Tom would be pleased to see the old place and the people to- 
night,” he said, nodding at the curtain, which shut off the ring and 
the crowded seats, where the spectators were awaiting the second part 
of the programme. “ And he would be pleased to see Ali and Mam- 
zelle there, poor Tom would. And to see her ride, too. Look at 
them, Mr. George. They look like a picture, don’t they ?” 

He pointed to a white Arab horse, standing close behind me, with 
a girl in a tall riding-hat and dark-blue habit upon the saddle. She 
looked up with a slight smile at Harman’s remark, and then flushed 
and started visibly as our eyes met. 

“ Hullo, Mamzelle!” laughed Harman. “Did you fancy he was 
going to join us, and were you thinking what a pretty clown he would 
make ?” 

He rose from his chair, and, leaning against the horse’s shoulder, 
looked up at the girl with a merry grimace. But she took no notice 
of him ; there came no answering smile this time upon her face. It 
was a beautiful face, too, with delicate, regular features and a warm 
southern tint, dark as a Spaniard’s, but it seemed haughty and fierce 
as the flush and the smile died out, and her large eyes were fixed 
upon mine with a troubled look, as if I reminded her of some one 
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whom she had seen before, and her thoughts were busy in recalling 


the past. ‘ 
“ Well, well, Mamzelle!” said Harman, as though she had answered 


his last question. “ If you don’t think he will do for a clown, we’ll put 
him upon a horse, and he can go in for your line. He can ride a little. 
I taught him to ride almost before he could walk. Didn’t I, Mr. 
George?” appealing to me. “And what a mite you looked upon old 
Thistledown that day, to be sure; and now you are a man and an 
officer, and will be marrying soon, no doubt, and having mites of your 
own.” 

The girl’s lips moved when Harman said that I was an officer ; but 
he turned away without waiting for her to speak, and called out to the 
men at the other side of the tent, “Come, come! make haste there. 
That’s enough, Bill,” singling out one poor fellow who showed less 
alacrity than the others. “ Put down that can. Time’s up, I tell you.” 
But Bill, winking apologetically over the rim of the can, finished the 
beer before obeying the order, and Harman busied himself in examining 
the girth and trappings of the Arab. 

“You may make your fortune to-night, Mamzelle,” he said, 
glancing up at her. “There are a lot of swells in the front row. 
There goes the music. Are you all ready? Good!” And pushing 
aside the curtain, he led the horse a few steps into the ring. 

It was the first night of the circus at Helstonleigh, and the words 
of the programme, “Cheval de la Haute Ecole, ‘ Ali,’ introduced by 
Mademoiselle Celestine Dupont,” had probably perplexed the rustics 
not a little as to what was coming; but when the white Arab and his 
splendid rider appeared, they applauded loudly. Their applause was 
louder by and by as the performance went on; they were not in- 
sensible to the girl’s beauty and grace, for she rode wonderfully 
well, sitting as square as a die upon her saddle, with her rounded 
figure, in its close-fitting habit, swaying, as the horse galloped and 
capered and danced, as easily as a well-built carriage swings in its 
straps. 

Mademoiselle “ told,” as Harman had expected she would, and, if 
she pleased the rustics, she created quite a sensation among the “ swells 
in the front row.” They were mostly officers; many of them cavalry- 
men, for both branches were quartered at Helstonleigh. Hitherto 
they had not been bored more than was proper at a country circus. 
They were quietly indifferent to the charms of the young lady who 
jumped through hoops and over banners lowered nearly on to the 
horse’s back ; and they had been altogether callous to the sublimity of 
the shipwrecked sailor saying his prayers on a “ bare-backed steed ;” 
but here was a performance more to their taste,—perfect grace in both 
horse and rider, such as they had not expected to see. It was they 
who applauded the most; it was they who led the recall when the per- 
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formance was over. Harman was in ecstasies of delight. “I knew 
she would make a hit,” he kept saying, rubbing his hands, as I could 
remember seeing him when our favorite colt came galloping down the 
course at Broughton Market, half a length ahead of the rest for the 
town plate. And when the girl returned the second time into the 
tent, as the applause still continued, he led the horse again towards the 
curtain for the further recall. 

“T am not going in again to-night,” she said shortly, jerking the 
reins out of his hands and checking the horse. 

“ But, Mamzelle, listen !” 

“T don’t care. They may pull the place down before I will go.” 
She gathered up her habit and withdrew her foot from the stirrup. 
“ Will you help me down ?” she asked, putting out her hands. 

“No! no! they want you again.” 

“ Let them,” she replied, her dark eyes flashing like jewels as the 
light caught them. And without waiting for his help, she sprang 
recklessly from the saddle. 

Harman muttered something as the girl stood before him, with her 
face, slightly flushed from the exercise, thrown proudly back, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, went out into the ring. The applause 
increased for a minute as he appeared, and then died away. The 
music struck up again, and the next lot went in, comprising all those 
who remained in the tent. 

Drawing the gauntlet off her hand, the girl stood by the horse, 
fondling its soft nose, till one of the grooms approached to lead it 
away. Then, walking slowly, backward and forward, over the trodden 
grass, she waited till the man left the tent, and as soon as he was gone 
she came towards me with her gliding step. 

“ Why did you not go in for your second recall, Mademoiselle ?” I 
asked. “ No wonder they P 

“T did not choose to, Monsieur,” she said, cutting me short, but 
speaking less imperiously than she had spoken to Harman. The flush 
had faded from her face, and the defiant look, with which she had 
looked at him, had died out of her eyes; and, somehow, the girl, who 
sprang off her horse five minutes before, seem changed into a woman. 
The same number of years, probably, had passed over our heads; but 
she seemed infinitely older than I from her manner, and she looked 
older, too, than her age, now that I saw her close, as she took off her 
tall hat and pushed back the dark hair from her temples with her 
ungloved hand. My intended compliment, such as it was, vanished 
before her quick answer. She came close to me,—so close that I could 
have put my hands upon her rounded shoulders,—and said, in a quiet, 
earnest voice, strangely different to the way she had spoken before, 
with a slight foreign accent, for the first time becoming noticeable,— 

“* How did you come to know Mr. Harman ?” 
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“ He was groom to my father when I was quite a little fellow.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At home. At Waltonhill.” 

“Your name?” 

I could no more help answering her questions than I could help 
looking into the depths of her great dark eyes, that held me under 
their spell. , 

“ George Fordyce.” 

“George,” she repeated, as though she knew I was a Fordyce 
before I spoke. 

Ta” 

But the girl hesitated; she did not move away, though she looked 
no longer up in my face. She was not satisfied; her motive whatever 
it was, for asking these questions was not answered. I saw her lips 
tremble, and the color every now and then flush over her brow. There 
was something more she wanted to know, but she was at a loss how to 
ask it; there might be some secret she feared to betray,—pride, doubt, 
honor, who could tell what was struggling in her mind? and she was 
silent. Rushing impetuously, as it were, to her succor, while I could 
feel the blood tingling in my ears as she glanced up with timid, wistful 
eyes, as though she longed to speak and durst not, I blurted out in a 
thoughtless, eager manner,— 

“ What is it? What do you want to ask about my family? Tell 
me and trust me.” 

I was too candid, too bluff; in a diplomatic sense I made a great 
mistake. But I was young and not accustomed to fencing in my 
speech ; and though I startled her, and trod so roughly upon her half- 
willing confidence as to scatter it to the winds, she saw that I was sin- 
cere; but her timidity vanished as I spoke, and Mademoiselle Dupont 
was again as a stranger to me. 

“T—I want to know nothing about your family. Why should 
I?” And she laughed a little at my brusqueness. ‘“ You reminded 
me of some one I have seen. That’s all.” 

“Of the same name?” I asked, quickly, turning the tables unex- 
pectedly upon her, so that the fierce look flashed momentarily into her 
eyes, till she laughed again. 

“Pish! What a boy it is!” she said, moving away. Then she 
turned round and looked at me again, but there was a sad smile upon 
her lips. “TI was a little curious, that was all. Don’t think about it, 
except to remember that I am grateful to you.” And, before I could 
answer, with a slight bow she hurried out of the tent. 

Perplexed by the girl’s manner and angry with myself, I loitered 
about the circus till the people left. Mademoiselle was an enigma ; she 
had evidently seen better days than those spent with Harman’s troupe ; 
but who was she,—what did she know about my family? I did not 
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tell Harman that she had spoken to me, but I asked him about her, as 
we stood in the open air, when the performance was over. The circtis 
and tent were behind us, both dark and shut up for the night ; but 
the different vans in front were ablaze with light; all save one, which 
stood apart from the rest, an ugly, top-heavy, black object in the 
bright moonlight, with only a dull, red glimmer shining through the 
blinds. 

“ That’s hers,” said Harman, pointing to it. “Bless you! she goes 
it like a queen among us ; always lives there, and never comes near the 
rest of the troupe at the public. I know little about her. She’s as 
high-spirited as a thoroughbred. They won’t bear the curb, nor she 
either. But she rides well and she draws, so I put up with her whims. 
One can’t have everything, you know. True, she hasn’t been always 
in this line, that’s clear; but I don’t know what she was before she 
came tome. Let me see. It’s nearly three years ago. We were at 
Callford, and I was just'leaving the tent, after looking at the horses 
and things, as I did a minute ago, when up she comes, all muddy and 
footsore, and asked me to help her. I had a lantern in my hand, and 
I turned its light upon her as she spoke ; and her great black eyes and 
pale face—it was paler then than it is now—somehow made me take a 
fancy to her there and then. I got one of the women to lodge her for 
the night and give her something to eat; and she has been with me 
ever since. With all her whims and high manners I like the girl, and 
all the troupe like her, for she’s mortal kind if any of them are in 
trouble. Maybe she has had some of that herself. I think she has, 
but she’s very close, and I have never asked her. See! that’s the little 
girl—Harry the clown’s daughter—who waits upon her, and she 
teaches the little thing to read and write and speak her own foreign 
language.” 

The child thus pointed out was coming down the steps of the van. 
She turned round when she reached the grass to say “ Good-night” 
again, before she ran off. And Mademoiselle, from inside, answered 
“ Good-night,” and then came to watch the child. She closed the 
lower half of the door in a dreamy, unconscious manner, and, resting 
her arms upon it, leaned forward, looking up at the sky. She was still 
in her riding-habit ; and the moonlight fell upon her as she stood there, 
with a weary look in her upturried face, and great heavy tears gathering 
slowly and glistening down her cheeks. 

“Eh, eh, Mamzelle!” broke out Harman, speaking with more than 
his ordinary kindness. ‘“ Why, what’s the matter? And after your 
success to-night, too?” 

The sound of his voice broke her dream, for she started up. 
Instead of answering, she bent her head and went quickly back 
into the van. And as the door closed behind her, the moonlight 
streamed coldly upon its hearse-like paint. 
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II. 


From the depth of my arm-chair, and behind the smoke of his 
cigar, Reginald Fordyce, captain in the —th, was going to deliver a 
lecture. 

He and I were cousins; we had not met for some years,—not since 
I was at school ; and the moment he entered my rooms I was struck 
by the likeness between us. We were about the same height, with the 
same colored hair and the same kind of features, altogether very much 
alike, though he wore a long moustache, and his face was tanned to a 
deep brown by an Indian sun, and he had a lazy, nonchalant, indi- 
vidual manner, none of which I had yet attained. In age he was 
about six years my senior, and I knew but little about him, except 
that he used to go to my home for a month or so during the shooting 
season, when I was at school. I heard a tale about his getting into 
difficulties a short time before he exchanged into his present regiment, 
which was then quartered in India. That was in the vacation, after I 
left school ; he was staying with us just before he went, and I had not 
seen him since then until that night, when he had walked into my 
rooms at the barracks. He was home on a sick-leave, and had come 
down to Helstonleigh, where his old regiment was quartered. 

“Are you going to Mrs. Cheshunt’s soirée to-night, George?” he 
had asked. “ What is the attraction there? Winter, Ullathorne, and 
all the other fellows are off.” 

“ Good looks, youth, and money.” 

“Quite enough. Mrs, or Miss?” 

“Two misses.” 

“ Are you going?” he had then asked again. 

“No; I am going somewhere else.” 

It was the last night of the circus, and Mademoiselle’s benefit, and 
I was going there. 

“ Tsn’t there a circus down the town?” he had said, aftera pause. “I 
heard the fellows talking about it. Winter told me they were all hot 
about one of the girls, who was awfully pretty; but that you had cut 
them all out, for you had the entrée behind the———__I was going to say 
the scenes ; well, behind the ring. It’s Harman’s circus, I suppose?” 

So I guessed immediately that I was in for a lecture, and that my 
cousin had come to my rooms expressly for that purpose. But he was 
not Mademoiselle, with her dark eyes and beautiful face; and I felt 
neither inclined to listen nor let him have it all his own way. He 
had no right, I thought, to come and bother himself and bore me 
about matters that did not concern him. I was quite old enough to 
take care of myself. But then, on the other hand, a lecture from him 
had all the charms of a novelty, and I was a little curious to see what 
efficiency he had gained in his new line. And, as he seemed so intent 
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upon relieving his conscience, I thought it would be unbecoming in 
me, his junior, to prevent him. 

“ Yes,” I said, “it’s Harman’s circus. He has an awfully pretty 
rider there, so.I am fortunate in having the entrée behind the ring, as 
you call it.” . 

But Reginald did not immediately break out into a lofty strain, as 
I half expected. When it came to the point, lecturing seemed to be 
distasteful tohim. He allowed his cigar, apparently, to engross all his 
thoughts, and he pulled his long moustache abstractedly, till at last, 
when a thick cloud of smoke nearly hid his face, he said, quietly,— 

“You think you are fortunate in having the entrée behind the ring. 
Surely you have heard the proverb about a burnt child fearing the fire. 
When I was a little older than you are now I burnt my fingers very 
badly in somewhat the same way. I have lived to feel the smart, so 
I don’t want you to do the same. You understand, George ?” 

I was sobered directly. It was not a long lecture, but had there 
been any occasion for a lecture at all, it would have sufficed. By re- 
ferring to himself he gave it a point, a much greater one, it may be, 
than he thought, for there were incidents in his past life that were 
known to me, though he was not aware of it. 

Mixed up with the story of his difficulties was a story about a girl ; 
such things are generally kept quiet, and I, probably, should never 
have heard it but from the circumstance that I once took a letter to 
him into our garden at home. It was just before he exchanged and 
went to India; and he was hiding from his creditors until they could 
be pacified and his difficulties smoothed over.. As a matter of fact, 
his debts were paid by an uncle; and, often and often, I had heard 
him and other members of the family wonder what made Reginald 
leave his old regiment and hurry out of England. I guessed at the 
time, I remember, that the letter I gave him had something to do with 
his going. It came in an envelope directed to my father, with a short 
note, in a woman’s handwriting, but without any name, begging him 
to send it on to Reginald if he knew his address. I happened to be 
in the room when the post-bag was opened, and I was bidden to take 
the letter to my cousin. After a short hunt I found him in the 
garden, lying lazily on the grass, smoking his meerschaum in the sun- 
shine. He didn’t look much like a man in difficulty, I thought, 
lolling there, humming fragments of tunes, with the blue smoke curl- 
ing from his lips; and, boy-like, I envied his careless nature that could 
take troubles so easily. 

“Well, young ’un,” he cried out, as I approached, “ what’s that?” 

“ Another bill, I suppose,” I said. 

“ How came it here, then ?” 

“Tn a letter directed to the governor, asking him to send it on to 


you.” 
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“ Hand over, then.” And, without rising, he took it from me. 

I have never forgotten seeing him read that letter. I was not so 
very young as things go. I had just left school, but it was the first 
time I saw a man overcome. 

He evidently knew the handwriting, for he gave a low, pleased 
laugh as he opened the envelope. At the first few lines I noticed that 
his limbs stiffened and his face grew hard, but he read it through with- 
out moving. Then his hand dropped as if he had been stunned, but 
a great oath hissed out between his lips ; and, unmindful of my pres- 
ence, he sprang to his feet, and paced up and down the grass, clinching 
his teeth, crushing the letter in his hand, and calling out aloud “ to 
God” that the man had lied. He left us that evening, and soon after 
I heard that he had gone to India. 

I only knew but the barest outlines of that story, and those, not 
altogether correct, I learnt from a friend of Reginald, who was with 
him in his old regiment. When the crash came my cousin managed, 
somehow, to secure a little money, which he sent to the girl, whoever 
she was. It never reached her. Consequent upon its loss, but un- 
known to him, followed poverty,—almost starvation—and the girl 
fled. And the letter from her, written in her anger, was the letter 
I gave him when he was lolling in the sunshine in our quiet garden 
at home. 

That was why his lecture carried such a point with it. He had 
bought his experience—“ burnt his fingers,” as he said—“ and lived to 
feel the smart ;” and, with men of the world like him, who could tell 
whether the pain was not still stinging. 

‘Yes, yes. I understand, Reginald,” I said ; “ but I will give 
you my word that I have not burnt my fingers at all.” 

“Good! Iam glad of that,” he rejoined, with a relieved air. “I 
fancied, from what I heard, you had been going it warmly.” 

The little clock on the mantel-shelf struck nine. 

“ Ts that right ?” he asked, glancing up at it. “I suppose you are 
going to the circus, Shall I be de trop? I should like to see Harman 
again.” 

When our coats were on, the candles blown out, and the room 
lighted only by the fire, I said,— 

“Did you ever find the writer of a letter I once brought you in our 
garden, Reginald ?” 

He turned round quickly, and looked at me with astonishment. 

“Was it you?” he said. “Yes, ] remember. I was a little ex- 
cited about it, wasn’t 1? What made you ask that question? Well, 
no; I have never found the writer. Come, are you ready ?” 

Though he spoke in a careless manner, as if it were a mere trifle, 
there was a hard ring in his voice that told me that his smart was still 
stinging. 
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II. 


There were not many “swells in the front row” of the circus that 
night; the reserved seats were nearly empty,—they had been enlarged 
since the first performance by the addition of the second row; but all 
the back benches were crowded, though Mrs. Cheshunt’s soirée had 
robbed Harman of his “swells” and Mademoiselle of her greatest 
admirers. 

Seeing a place where there was a great vacant space in these two 
reserved rows, Reginald and I went to it, and took our seats exactly 
opposite the entrance of the ring from the inner tent. 

“We are just in time, are we not?” he asked. “I see your fair 
rider appears at the commencement of the second part.” 

He was looking at the empty orchestra and the people settling them- 
selves on their seats, or he would have seen her by the curtain. I 
caught sight of her face for a minute, bending forward over the horse’s 
head, and of Harman by her side, pointing us out. 

I had hardly spoken to the girl since the first night; she had not 
lingered again in the tent, as she did then ; a few words, or a bow, as she 
passed through to her own van, was all the recompense I received for 
my nightly attendance. She had changed somehow since her arrival at 
Helstonleigh. She was more docile, as Harman termed it, as if he 
were speaking about a horse ; and yet I fancied he would rather have 
had her wayward and imperious as before. 

“T can’t make out what’s the matter with her,” he said to me. 
“She seems upset and out of sorts. Perhaps she will be better when 
we leave here.” 

“ Perhaps,” I answered, and kept my own counsel ; but it was not 
without a feeling of regret at the thought of her leaving with her 
secret untold and the one way in which I felt I could help her barred 
against me. I had not gone to Mrs. Cheshunt’s soirée, because that 
night would be my last chance of speaking to Mademoiselle. As 
Reginald was with me I went into the ring ; if I had been by myself 
I should have gone straight into the inner tent. I was inwardly 
chafing at being tied to him, when an accident happened which gave 
me an excuse for leaving. 

I had seen the girl waiting as usual behind the curtain, seen Har- 
man talking to her and pointing us out, but when the musicians re- 
turned and struck up she was not forthcoming. The audience waited 
quietly at first; it was not till the men commenced the old tune for 
the second time that they began to show signs of impatience. The 
’ noise increased steadily, drowning the music, as the delay continued. 
There was a hitch somewhere ; ten minutes had gone, and Mademoiselle 
had not appeared. 

“T’ll go and see what’s the matter,” I said. “ Will you come?” 
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“ Not now. I’ll come afterwards.” 

So, leaving him there, I quitted the ring, and hastened round to 
the entrance of the inner tent. 

“ What are you waiting for?” I asked of the fellow, who made way 
for me to pass. 

“ Something to do with that French girl,” he answered, gruffly, as 
I went in. The delay was over. I saw the white flanks of the horse 
as the curtain fell behind it, and heard the impatient stamping of the 
people turn to applause at the sight of their favorite. 

“She forgot something, I suppose,” said one of the men in the 
tent, speaking to me; “ for she went back to her van and kept us all 
waiting.” 

That was all, then,—a mere trifle; but it had given me an excuse 
for getting away from Reginald, and I was glad it had occurred. I 
did not want him by my side when I spoke to Mademoiselle ; and, by 
moving the curtain a little, I could watch her riding in the ring from 
where I stood. I had done so before. I had been in the tent every 
night when she came in after her performance ; this time I intended to 
tell her I wanted to speak to her and ask her to wait. 

Peeping from behind the curtain, I saw my cousin in his seat ex- 
actly opposite. He was not looking at the girl. He was sitting there, 
with his arms folded and his head thrown back, taking no notice of 
her, but staring at the canvas covering straight in front of him. To 
any one who did not know him he might seem to be merely indifferent 
to what was going on, but to me the expression of his face recalled 
immediately my remembrance of him as he read the letter in our gar- 
den at home. There was the same rigid hardness ; it was sterner to- 
night than it was when he lay on the grass in the sunshine; less pas- 
sionate, but more austere, more unrelenting: not a feature was altered 
or contorted ; as he sat there he looked like a stone statue of himself, 
with living eyes, that shone with a cold, pitiless light. 

A conviction flashed across me, and as a sudden noise in the night, 
startling the sleeper, rouses into instant life all his dormant senses, so 
half-forgotten words, descriptions, speeches, crowded into my mind 
with overwhelming proof that the writer of the letter, the cause of my 
cousin’s going to India, the girl he had sought but never found, was 
before me. It was my likeness to him that she had recognized ; it 
was about him that she had hesitated to ask me. I saw her face as 
she was borne past, with its haughty, fierce expression returned, and all 
the passions of her nature blazing in her eyes, and, at the sight of it, 
I dropped the curtain and turned away. 

Harman was standing in the ring. He had never done so before ; 
but, as I paced the tent, wondering what would be the end of the 
meeting, I heard his voice calling out to the men to be sharp. He 
had come in to fetch the wooden stage, up which the horse mounted 
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nightly and stood with its four hoofs close together upon the small, 
round summit. 

“ Ah, Mr. George,” he said, as we met in the middle of the tent, 
“wasn’t that Mr. Reginald with you? I hardly knew him at first. 
What makes him stop there ?” 

He looked tired and worried, and the tone of his voice was so 
irritable that I hardly noticed the strangeness of his question. 

“ What’s the matter, Harman?” I asked. “Mademoiselle been 
putting you out? What made her so late? You look awfully out 
of sorts.” 

“T am out of sorts,” he said, shortly, and glancing around to see 
that nobody overheard him; “and, more than that, I’m nervous. 
You may laugh if you like, I am not given to that kind of feeling. 
You know that.” 

“Yes, I know that. But what are you nervous about? Every- 
body seems to have something the matter with them to-night.” 

“ And a cursed deal too much some have,” he answered, sharply ; 
“and that girl’s one. When I saw you and Mr. Reginald come in, I 
called her and pointed you out. I did it to cheer her a bit ; but, bless 
me, instead of looking pleased, she turned awfully white, and those 
great eyes of hers flamed and flashed like red-hot coals. ‘Why! 
what’s the row now ?” I cried out, as she jumps off the saddle. But, 
without a word, back she goes to her van and keeps us all waiting, 
till I thought she wasn’t coming at all. So I go and knock, but the 
door’s fastened. ‘Don’t be in a hurry, I’ll come directly,’ she cries 
out; but I wait till she opens the door, and the first thing I see is a 
bottle on the table and then one of her drawers open, with half the 
things turned out on the floor. ‘ Well,’ she says, coolly, seeing me 
there. ‘Couldn’t you wait a minute?’ ‘No,’ I say. ‘They are nearly 
pulling the place down.’ ‘They will pull it down altogether soon,’ 
she mutters ; ‘and I wish they would, and bury him under it.’ ‘ Bury 
who? I asked. ‘Never mind,’ she says. ‘If you want me to ride 
to-night, let me pass.’ What was I to do?” he added, turning round 
to me. “I couldn’t make a fuss and not let her go on; and it’s 
her benefit night, too. But what the devil she meant I don’t know ; 
only I wish Mr. Reginald wouldn’t sit there, and I shall be mortal 
glad when she’s safe back in her van ; and that’s the long and short 
of it.” 

“T will tell Reginald to come here,” I said; and I went to the 
curtain to beckon him across the ring. 

There seemed little occasion for Harman’s alarm. The horse was 
going through his tricks as quietly as ever, and the girl appeared to be 
a little sharper with the curb,—nothing more. She never looked at 
Reginald, who sat, as before, staring up at the canvas overhead, while 
the rest of the audience watched intently the movements of the horse 
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and rider. Everything was so much as usual, that the scene, following 
Harman’s story, was like waking up after a nightmare. 

“Damnation! What is she doing now?” he exclaimed, pressing 
closer to me, so as to see better into the ring. 

“Only a new trick,” I replied. I thought he was over-excited. 
“She is bound to do something new on a benefit night.” 

It didn’t look very dreadful. The performance with the stage was 
over, and instead of letting the horse gallop round as usual, the girl 
was taking it straight across the ring, pulling it up when its head was 
almost over the low wood-work. It had a dashing effect, and the 
audience applauded loudly. 

“Yes, yes. But Ali won’t understand it. Look! she is doing it 
again.” 

Yes, again, but she headed the horse straight for where Reginald 
was sitting. Its white body hid him from us, as it crossed the ring in 
a few strides. I felt Harman pressing to pass me, as the girl crouched 
upon the saddle, and, in the second, instead of seeing her check the 
horse, I caught the gleam of the lights upon a spur driven deep into 
the animal’s side. A loud shout of horror rang in my ears, simulta- 
neously with a heavy crash, as Ali, rearing wildly, sprang forward over 
the low wood-work, and fell full upon Reginald, in a white, struggling 
heap. 

Amid cries and shrieks we dashed into the ring. I saw my cousin 
spring up and people rushing away from the spot. Others followed us 
and crowded round excitedly, with great oaths and hoarse voices. But, 
as we bent down, all the din seemed unheard. Among the broken and 
shattered benches was the dark-robed figure of the girl, with upturned 
face and closed eyes, lying right under the body of the horse, with its 
great, heavy shoulder crushing upon her bosom. 

An hour afterwards I was sitting upon the steps of the black- 
painted van. Reginald had carried the girl there, and was now with 
her alone. The crowd who followed him had dwindled away when 
the doctor’s report was known, though a few of them still remained, 
scattered about in small groups. It was not a night for loitering in the 
open air, but, despite the cold, three or four of the troupe lingered by 
the van. They were a scene for the painter, as they stood in the 
moonlight, in their gay circus dresses, waiting there because their com- 
panion was dying, and maybe because their hearts were heavy for the 
wayward beauty. But there was quietness at last, broken only by the 
low voice of the doctor, talking to Harman at the foot of the steps. 

“Ts there no hope, doctor?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “She can’t live many minutes more, poor 
girl,” he said. “She was fast sinking when I left her a quarter of an 
hour ago. I don’t think that she is in much pain ; at least, not acute 
pain. All the injuries are internal, and the organs are too numbed to 
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be very sensitive. It is very dreadful,—very dreadful. She ought not 
to have used that spur.” 

Involuntarily I put my hand upon his arm. 

“ Hush.” 

He looked at me eagerly. “Do you really think she meant to do 
it?” he asked, so low that I could hardly hear him. “She raved about 
it at first, but I paid no heed to that. It’s awful to think of it, and 
she dying too. I wish we could get a clergyman to see her. But it’s 
too late now,—too late. Besides, she isn’t English, and, perhaps, she 
would not listen to him. Do you know what religion she holds?” 

“No,” said Harman. “I am afraid, doctor, I and the troupe 
don’t think as much about that as we ought.” 

The old gentleman made a kind reply, and moved away from us 
into the shadow of the tent ; and through the thick mist which rose 
into my eyes and blurred my sight, I saw him stand there, with his 
bald head uncovered and bent low upon his breast. 

“George,” whispered a voice above me. “George.” Reginald 
was standing at the van door, as I had seen the girl six nights before, 
with her tears glistening in the moonlight. “ Don’t wait for me. 
“ T’ll come to you soon. Don’t wait.” He closed the door, but his 
voice told me that the girl was dead. And motioning to the doctor 
that the end had come, I hurried from the place. 


IV. 


It was a long watch that I kept for Reginald, sitting by my fire in 
the quiet barracks. My rooms were near the gate, and I heard the 
men return from Mrs. Cheshunt’s soirée, generally in large parties at 
first, following each other at short intervals; but as the night wore on, 
now one alone, now two together, came back; after them a few late 
stragglers from other places found their way home; and it was long 
again after the last of these had passed my windows before I recog- 
nized Reginald’s voice calling to the sentry. I went out and waited 
for him on the landing, to let him see that I had been watching for 
him. He came up the stairs with a slow, heavy step till he saw me, 
then muttering something about being very sorry to have kept me up, 
he passed into the room, wheeled the arm-chair round to the fire and 
sat down. 

I said a few words,—how dreadfully hard and hackneyed they 
sounded! I could not go, as a woman could, and kneel down by his 
side and coax the tears, by a gentle caress, into his blood-shot, burning 
eyes ; so I sat in silence till he chose to speak. There was one thing 
I could do. It wanted but four minutes to five, and, pretending to 
search for something on the mantel-shelf, I touched the stop in the 
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side of the clock to prevent its striking. I thought the sound might 
jar upon his nerves. Eight hours before it had been the signal which 
warned us that it was time to go to the circus. I did not notice that © 
he was watching me, and I sat down, hoping that he had not detected 
what I had done. 

“Kindly meant, George,” he said, however, with a slight smile, 
“and there are other kindnesses, that I have heard of, that I shall not 
forget. She spoke to mg about you, for Eh! you look surprised, 
and, perhaps, think you have done nothing. It was like stopping that 
clock. From what she said I know you have been as courteous to her 
as if you had met her in the position she ought to have held; and I 
feel it the more because it—it was to my wife.” 

“To your wife, Reginald !” 

“To my wife,” he repeated, turning full upon me. “ Think of me 
what you like. I have been a fool and a coward, and now I have to 
bear the punishment.” He spoke very bitterly in his grief, and moved 
abruptly round again towards the fire. Then he asked, in a quieter 
voice, but still looking at the coals,— 

“ Did you see it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ All?” 

“Ton” 

“ How it happened ?” and I nodded. 

He seemed to read my thoughts. “Does anybody else know 
that ?” He stopped abruptly ; he could not bring himself to 
criminate his wife in formal words. 

“Only Harman and the doctor, I fancy, Reginald.” And as I 
spoke, he drew a long, shuddering breath and leaned back in his chair. 
A sharp spasm of pain passed over his face, as if he had been struck, 
and then he murmured, so low that I had to bend forward to catch the 
words,— 

“ Tt was my fault,—my fault. He told her that our marriage was 
a sham, and she believed him. He preyed upon her outraged feelings 
till he drove her wild, and then he tried to tempt her, and she fled 
from him. Baffled, he spread reports about her that were caught up 
and magnified. Men came to me and told me tales about her. They 
meant well, no doubt. They did not know that she was my wife. I 
began to believe that the letter was a sham, and that it was only an 
excuse for her leaving me. I couldn’t find her. I couldn’t find him. 
IT heard that she had gone off with him, and I cursed them both ; and 
now both are dead. He died with the lies he told to her and about 
her hot in his mouth ; for they were lies,—all lies, and this is the end 
of them. Oh, God! and what an end !” 

Kind nature came to his relief at last. His set, white features 
unbent, and great tears welled up into his dry, blood-shot eyes, as he 
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covered his face with his hands. Without speaking, I put my arm 
yound him and led him into my other room. I almost lifted him on 
to the bed, threw a rug over him, closed the door, and left him alone. 

It was an anxious week that followed the last night of the circus at 
Helstonleigh. Reginald went away the next day to avoid being pres- 
ent at the inquest; and, early the same morning, Harman sent the 
circus and troupe to another town. “ Tell me nothing now,” he said, 
“and I shall know nothing. It will be best for all.” He and the 
doctor were summoned, but the newspapers befriended us; the jurors 
had no suspicion, and found, unanimously, that it was an accident, and 
poor Ali alone to blame. 

“ Best so. Best so,” muttered Harman. “It won’t hurt him, 
poor brute. His hurts won’t heal the less soon, or his corn taste less 
sweet. He’ll have to be idle and grow fat, now Mamzelle’s left us. 
He'll miss her as much as any of us, although we were all very fond 
of the girl.” 

But before the week had passed, there were placards posted in 
another town, announcing the coming of the “ unrivaled circus,” only 
“La Haute Ecole” was omitted from the programme. And far away 
from Helstonleigh, Reginald, Harman, and I stood by, while the fair 
rider was laid to rest, under the shadow of the village church, where 
she was married. It was her last wish to lie there. And a cross, 
bearing her true name, “ Marie, the wife of Captain Fordyce,” throws 
its shadow, when the sun is setting, over her grave. 

A. V. H. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WE were amused in reading, in one of the English service papers, 
some time ago, an account of a discussion at a club between two 
Crimean veterans as to the charge at Balaclava, when the Light said 
to the Heavy, “Do you think our chaps would do as well to-day as 
they did thirty-seven years ago?” “I do; every bit as well; but 
they must be cavalry, mind, and nothing else; no mounted infantry 
rot.” 

In spite of the veteran officer’s opinion, mounted infantry seems to 
be growing in favor in England and elsewhere, which Lieutenant 
Julius A. Penn, Jr., of the Thirteenth United States Infantry, in his 
graduating thesis at the United States Infantry and Cavalry School, 
published in the Journal of the Military Service Institution, ascribes to 
the experience we have had with such a force in this country. He 
recalls the fact that, in 1846, we had a regiment of mounted riflemen in 
our regular army, which regiment became afterwards the Third Regi- 
ment of Cavalry ; and “from that time until the present all of our 
regular mounted troops, and also the mounted volunteer troops of the 
late war, were designated cavalry, although some of them were armed 
with the rifle and locally called mounted infantry.” So much was this * 
the case that those which were not armed with carbines or rifles were 
familiarly spoken of as “sabre regiments.” 

‘Lieutenant Penn’s essay seems, to our uninstructed mind, a very 
strong presentation of his views upon the subject. In his closing 
paragraphs he says, “As an element, and a powerful one, in our 
future wars we may count upon mounted infantry. Our cavalrymen 
may object to it. Well, call it cavalry, then, if you will; but give the 
essential attributes,—a rifle, a fight on foot, and no knowledge of what a 
mounted charge means. The tendency of late years, especially among 
our younger officers of cavalry, seems to be to think more and more 
of the shock action of cavalry, and, forgetting or laying aside the 
knowledge gained after four years of constant strife in this country, to 
follow the teachings of foreign enthusiasts who seem to care more for 
the romance of war than its realities, and who forget the real effect of 
the French cavalry charges at Woerth, or of the celebrated Prussian 


cavalry charge at Mars-la-Tour. To such enthusiasts we can only say, 
Vor. VII. N.S.—No, 2. 18 
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be American. Follow the teachings and the experience of our own 
great leaders. The times may have changed. New inventions may 
have altered war and changed the means of dealing out death to your 
enemies ; but it is not time yet to lay aside the experience of our great 
Civil War. Keep your cavalry up to the standard of what it has been. 
Do not neglect its dismounted action, and keep in mind the fact that in 
the wars of the future in which we may take part, the mounted troops, 
excepting the regular cavalry regiments and a very small percentage 
of volunteers, will have to be mounted infantry, and will have to be 
trained as such. Let us study, then, the essentials of training such a 
force. Learn the least possible instruction that it will be necessary to 
give them before they can be ordered to the front, and then the suc- 
cessive steps necessary to make them more perfect, neglecting nothing 
that is essential, omitting everything that is for mere show or is useless 
in the field.” 


Tn a late leading article the well-known French naval writer, M. 
Weyl, remarked that he had often been asked to collaborate in writing 
such articles as the “ Battle of Dorking,” “In a Conning Tower,” and 
others, but had always refused to do so because, in his opinion, that 
kind of thing is about exhausted, and, while it may be possible to cre- 
ate something original in that style, he does not feel that he can do so. 
Perhaps M. Wey] is too modest, for, with his extensive and thorough 


study and knowledge of naval affairs, we could conceive of no one 
more likely to succeed. “ Naturally,” he goes on to say, “the condi- 
tions imposed upon him were that an English fleet should be beaten 
by a French one,” and that it would be easy to form combinations and 
circumstances which would give a French fleet victory in a naval 
battle. Several English ships may have just been sunk or damaged 
by ramming or by collision of some sort, the engines of others may 
have been damaged, and a terrible hurricane might put the rest in 
great danger. They are caught in this plight by a French fleet and 
utterly destroyed. As the writer says, the trick is easy for one who 
understands the subject, but it is all speculation, and has been overdone 
already. M. Weyl proceeds then to notice, with approbation, “The 
Last Great Naval War,” by Mr. Arnold Forster. 

A few days after reading M. Weyl’s article we came upon a little 
book just published in England by Mr. W. Laird Clowes, entitled 
“ All about the Royal Navy.” The title is a misnomer, for he tells us 
much that is interesting about the English navy, but by no means all 
about it. It would take a much bigger book than that of Mr. Clowes 
to do that about the typical navy of the world. In this book Mr. 
Clowes devotes about ten pages to the consideration of the “ Next 
Naval Battle,” between two ships of the ‘‘ Anson” and “Camperdown” 
class, and as the writer is familiar with war-ships, heavy guns, tor- 
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pedoes, torpedo-boats, mines, and sham battles, and has seen the havoc 
wrought on board the old ironclad “ Resistance” by projectiles, tor- 
pedoes, and high explosives, we are naturally curious to find what his 
estimate is of a fight between two such vessels, each handled by a 
capable commander. The result is a catastrophe like that which oc- 
curred in the fight between the Kilkenny cats. One feature of the sup- 
posed battle is the use of small casks which produce an evil-smelling 
and dense smoke, under shelter of which one of the ships is enabled to 
perform an evolution without being seen to do so by her opponent. 
In the end the “ Anson” rams the “Camperdown,” which sinks after 
surrender, time being just sufficient to save her surviving crew (one hun- 
dred survivors) by means of a whale-boat and a dingy left serviceable 
on board the “ Anson.” The “ Anson’s” pumps, powerful as they were, 
could not free her from the damage inflicted upon her by the “ Camper- 
down” and her self-inflicted injuries in‘ramming the latter vessel ; but 
in the nick of time, a cruiser appears upon the horizon, and comes up 
to take off all those who had not been killed in battle. The “ Anson” 
is sinking fast. 

Some years ago the writer chanced to be standing in front of the 
mural tablet erected in Westminster Abbey to the memory of Major 
André. There were certain associations which caused him to go 
straight to that monument, for an old and valued relative who had 
known André well had often spoken of him with tears, saying, what 
a “dear, lovely fellow he was!” Besides that, every American school- 
boy knew his story even better than most other passages of American 
history. As he stood there, an English gentleman and his son paused 
to look at the cenotaph, and the boy said, “ Papa, who was Major 
André?” “Qh, I suppose he was one of the officers killed in the 
American war,” the father replied, and the two passed on. Such is 
fame! The episode of André was a great event to us, yet in England 
his name brings no particular emotion. 

Forty-one years after André met his fate his remains were trans- 
ferred to Westminster Abbey, and one hundred years after his death 
Mr. C. W. Field caused a monument to be erected on the spot where 
he was executed, at Tappan, New York. This was speedily thrown 
down by unknown persons. Upon being replaced, it was again thrown 
down, in 1885. Of the pedestal nothing remains, but the granite shaft, 
five feet high and three feet square, lies upon the ground, with the 
inscription side upon the ground, and it has been much chipped by relic 
hunters. Two lines of the inscription state that “his death, though 
according to the stern code of war, moved even his enemies to pity, 
and both armies mourned the fate of one so brave.” 

There is now a movement for the restoration of the monument, to 
be accomplished by popular subscription. “ Many who were formerly 
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opposed to the monument, and who expréssed themselves as pleased 
when it was overthrown,” are now coming forward to aid in its restora- 
tion, which may take the form of a building for an historical museum 


for Rockland County. 


The English United Service, as well as the Army and Navy Gazette, 
have lately contained some very pertinent remarks upon the subject of 
meal hours in the navy. The United Service remarks, “ Every one 
will agree with our contemporary that 5.30 A.M. is a ridiculous hour 
for the seamen of the fleet to be sent to breakfast, and the suggestion 
that a later hour should be fixed is certainly no new thing. As a 
matter of fact, however, breakfast afloat is a movable feast, which is 
sometimes held at 4 A.M., and at other times as late as 7.30 A.M., 
according to the taste and fancy of commanding officers, who are de- 
sirous of getting through the work as expeditiously as possible. Men 
cannot work on empty stomachs, nor can they eat immediately after 
‘turning out,’ but it is obvious that the meal hours ought to be regu- 
lated according to climate, and not fixed by hard-and-fast rules as our 
contemporary seems to suggest. A heavy meal at noon, or at one 
o’clock, washed down by a glass of rum, is in the tropics about as bad 
a preparation for afternoon work as could well be conceived. In some 
ships in the tropics the afternoon routine does not commence until 
2.30 or 3 P.M., which gives time for the men to digest their food ; 
but in others the watches are fallen in at 1.15 P.M., and are sent to 
work full of salt beef and rum in a temperature of between eighty 
and ninety degrees in the shade. This is certainly an important 
matter.” It isa very important matter. Not long ago we referred to 
the paper of Ensign Niblack, United States navy, who made so very 
able a plea for better cooking and more care in “ feeding” in our own 
service. Think of what food John Davis and his crews made use! 
Think of what all our early naval men had to contend with in the 
matter of diet, and then wonder at what they did,—of course at a 
fearful sacrifice of life. If the early cireumnavigators had had our 
means for obtaining pure water and decent food, there would have been 
no story, such as we all have read, of bleeding, spongy gums, the 
dreadful lassitude, and death, at last, as the victims looked over the 
rail in hopes of the smell of land, at least. The writer will never 
forget the sensation when, after nearly eighty days at sea, the earthy 
odors of Java came to his nostrils in a partial calm in the night. 
There was a fine dog on board, and he put his paws against the poop- 
rail and barked with all his might at the land he felt. But we, who 
were “salt-seasoned,” felt it as well as he did, and “ were comforted.” 

That passage, by-the-bye, is an example of the change in things. 
On leaving Rio for China we were at once put on the allowance of 
“two quarts and a pint,” and that was for everything,—tea, coffee, 
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soup, drinking, and washing. Practically, one’s allowance for drinking 
purposes was one bottle per diem, and the “laudator temporis acti,” 
even, will agree that that is not enough in warm climates, with the diet 
of that day,—especially when “ grog” was not an unknown thing. 

In our service the writer has always seen the meal hours of the 
crew scrupulously respected, except in this one ship. There, during a 
refitting,—lifting of lower rigging, etc.,—the men were worked, under 
a tropical sun, as if they were in a merchant vessel pressed for time. 
Half an hour (sometimes a little more) was allowed for grog, dinner, 
and smoke, and then the men were sent aloft again to work in the rig- 
ging. No remonstrance—not even a written one—would avail, as the 
commanding officer was one of the old type who thought—and even 
said—that men were shipped to be expended, like spare spars. The 
result of the business, in this case we speak of, was the serious illness 
and invaliding home of several leading and valuable men and the par- 
tial disability of others. : 

When this was realized the “poor men” were, for the rest of the 
cruise, coddled and pampered until they got too fat for the climate. 

No commanding officer can go wrong who starts with the idea of 
looking after the digestion as well as the drill of a crew. 


General Baron Marcellin de Marbot, who was aide-de-camp to five 
different French marshals, and who died durivug Louis Philippe’s 
reign, can hardly be called a contemporary, but,,as the third volume of 
his interesting memvirs were only published at the close of 1891, we 
venture to translate a little from them. 

The third volume begins with Marbot’s marriage. He was still 
quite young, and he hoped to obtain the grade of colonel before the 
ceremony. This is what he says about it: “It was a matter of eti- 
quette that the emperor should sign the marriage contracts of all the 
colonels of his armies; but he very rarely accorded such a sign of 
favor to any one of inferior rank, and then he always required that 
such officers should state to the Minister of War their reasons for seek- 
ing such a distinction.” Marbot says that he grounded his request for 
the emperor’s signature upon the fact that just before the battle of 
Marengo, in speaking to him (Marbot) of his father, and of his recent 
death from wounds received at the siege of Genoa, Bonaparte said, 
“If you behave well, and follow his example, I will be a father to 
you.” 

Since that time Marbot had distinguished himself wherever he had 
been, and had received eight wounds in battle, but he was only chef 
descadron. The minister, Clarke, a rough man, who always dis- 
couraged demands of the kind which Marbot had made, agreed that 
his had some merit, and promised to submit them to the emperor. 
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He kept his word, and in a few days took Marbot with him, in a post- 
chaise, to Compeigne, accompanied by the notary, bearing the contract 
of marriage. 

When they arrived at the chateau, the emperor was hunting,—not, 
Marbot remarks, that he at all liked that sport, but because he thought 
it necessary to imitate the former kings of France. It was necessary, 
therefore, to wait till the next day for the signature, which put out the 
gruff minister and the notary, who both had important business in 
Paris, and could ill afford the delay. 

On the following day they were summoned to the emperor’s apart- 
ments, where, Marbot says, “twenty years later I often did duty as 
aide-de-camp to the princes of the House of Orleans. My contract 
was signed in the same room where that of the king of the Belgians 
and the eldest daughter of Louis Philippe made their contract. 

“On such occasions, if not delayed, Napoleon was always very 
affable. He questioned the notary; he asked if my intended bride 
was pretty,—what was her dot? etc., etc., and said, on dismissing me, 
‘That he wished me to have a good position, and that in a little while 
he would recompense me for my good service.’ ” 

Upon this Marbot thought himself sure of being made a colonel, 
and his hopes were confirmed, as, in leaving the Imperial cabinet, he 
met General Mouton, Comte de Lobau, who told him, confidentially, 
that the emperor had inserted his name in the list of officers to whom 
he intended to give regiments. This seemed the very best of authority, 
for Count Lobau was, the one of Napoleon’s aides who was charged, 
under the Minister of War, with all matters relative to military pro- 
motion. 

Marbot returned to Paris in a whirl of excitement, and was mar- 
ried a few days afterwards. 

He was enjoying his new happiness, and looking every day for his 
commission as colonel, when he was suddenly ordered, as chef d’escadron, 
to the first regiment of Chasseurs 4 Cheval, then in garrison in the 
heart of Germany. It was a hard blow, especially as he had, while 
holding the same grade, made the campaigns of Wagram and of 
Portugal, and had been wounded thrice in that time. 

Soon after he found out from Count Lobau that Masséna, on whose 
staff he had been so long, had, when left the option of naming an 
officer for promotion, named another member of his staff, and left poor 
Marbot out in the cold. This was hard, for few aides-de-camp had 
rendered such service to their chief as Marbot had to Masséna. 


Speaking of the movement of the French gargons de café towards 
asserting their right to wear the beard,—a thing, by the way, which 
seems entirely out of character in a waiter, so used are we to see them 
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clean shaven,—the Revue du Cercle Militaire remarks that, in regard to 
wearing the beard in the French army, custom has made it exceedingly 
rare in regimental officers. It is not because the moustache alone is 
more particularly military, for what is called “chic militaire” has 
varied at different epochs, and Kleber, with his flowing locks and 
great whiskers, was quite as soldier-like a type, in his day, as Saint- 
Arnaud, with his shaven head and close-trimmed moustache, waxed 
into fine points, was in his. But without going back so far as Kleber, 
compare the smooth-shaven face of Marshal Bugeaud with the martial 
moustache of General de Gallifet, and see the contrast. The officers 
who wore the long imperial in the Crimea with the little square-visored 
képi cocked over one eat, have little resemblance to the French officers 
of to-day, with simple moustache, and cap straight on the head and 
down upon the nape of the neck. The doctors are about the only 
ones who uniformly wear the full beard, trimmed to a point ; no doubt, 
as the writer says, as a souvenir of their joyous student days in the 
Quartier Latin. 


The history of the Eighteenth Regiment of French Infantry has 
lately been written by Lieutenant Labouche, and is interesting to us 
for two reasons: one being that it is one of the oldest of military or- 
ganizations,—founded by Henri IV. in the year 1600, and originally 
named the Regiment of Auvergne. This famous corps was afterwards 
divided, and the part which afterwards became the Eighteenth of the 


Line was at first called Le Gdtinais, which was later exchanged for 
Royal-Auwvergne. Under this name it took a glorious part in every war 
of the French monarchy, from the Thirty Years’ War to that of the 
American Revolution, distinguishing itself in the latter under Rocham- 
beau and Lafayette, especially at Yorktown. The historian relates 
that it was after “one of the night attacks which decided the surren- 
der of Yorktown” that Count Rochambeau, who had been colonel of 
the Auvergne regiment, gave the Gdtinais the name of Royal- Auvergne. 
Before the attack in question the men of the Gdtinais had promised 
their old colonel that, if he would give them back their original 
name, they would conquer or die to the last man. They kept their 
word, and Rochambeau kept his. The reviewer of the Cercle Militaire 
says that many little-known details and anecdotes of military life in 
the last century are contained in this regimental history. Among 
other things we learn that the epaulette—“the ensign we have all 
dreamed about at the beginning of our career’”"—was very much dis- 
liked at first by the officers, who gave it the disrespectful name of 
“Choiseul’s rags,” from the name of the Minister of War who made 
them a part of the uniform towards the close of the reign of Louis 
XV. We learn that bands were first organized for the French in- 
fantry regiments in consequence of the infatuation in regard to the 
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Prussian army. In addition to the drums they used hautbois, small 
flutes, fifes, bassoons, clarionettes, French horns, and serpents in these 
military bands. 

Of course a distinguished regiment which has had a continued ex- 
istence for near three hundred years must have passed through many 
striking scenes. During and after the French Revolution its history 
became more and more interesting, as it fought everywhere, from 
Berne to Rivoli, from Egypt to Russia. During the retreat from the 
latter country, the Eighteenth, which formed the rear-guard, under 
Ney, had, at Krasnéé, to sustain the attack of the whole Russian force. 
At the end of the fight the Eighteenth had ceased to exist, or, at least, 
a handful of braves, consisting of Colonel Pedleport, five officers, and 
twenty-five or thirty men represented the regiment. It was only be- 
cause it seemed as if death would not have them that these survived. 
The Eighteenth lost its eagle in this fight, as well as six hundred men, 
or nineteen-twentieths of its force. The other regiments of the French 
rear-guard would not risk their eagles in what promised to be so des- 
perate a battle, but the colonel of the Eighteenth said it had not been 
given them to be stowed away among the baggage, and he ordered it 
carried. The result was that the men fought round it until they were 
cut to pieces. 


The Military Order of the Loyal Legion had its inception in 
Philadelphia, and the Pennsylvania Commandery is the senior one of 
the Order. It is therefore eminently proper that -it should wish to 
erect some permanent memorial building which will at the same time 
be useful, The projected building is to be called “ The War Library 
and Museum of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States,” and the charter and by-laws have lately been published. 
The object of the corporation is the collection, preservation, and main- 
tenance of a free library, more particularly upon military and naval 
subjects relating to the War of the Rebellion in the United States of 
America, the formation of a museum of implements, relics, and muni- 
ments of war, and the erection and maintenance of a building for 
lectures and meetings. 

There is an immense deal of material for such a museum and 
library now in private hands, and liable to dispersion and loss, which 
would naturally find a resting-place in such a building. The stated 
meetings of the Pennsylvania Commandery are frequently so crowded 
as to be uncomfortable, even in the large hall in which they are usually 
held, and upon any special occasion, such as lately occurred when the 
banner given by Companion Philippe, Count of Paris, was received, it 
is necessary to engage the Academy of Music, or some such building. 

Some very handsome designs have been submitted for the intended 
building, of which three have been selected, from which a final choice 
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will be made whenever the time arrives to begin the building. This 
will very likely happen in the near future, for the State of Pennsylva- 
nia has contributed fifty thousand dollars contingent upon a subscrip- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars additional. More than half this 
amount is already subscribed, and little doubt is felt that the remainder 
will come in promptly, as the Order in general and the public at large 
have not yet been approached. The Army and Navy Journal remarks, 
“ Tt is desired that every one of the Companions of the Order through- 
out the United States should contribute at least something. It is a 
Loyal Legion project, and the building will be a*monument to the 
Legion. The generous hospitality the Philadelphians have always 
shown to visiting Companions of the Order is itself an argument for 
generous co-operation in carrying out the project of establishing a war 
library and museum into which can be gathered relics of the war that 
will gain in value and interest with each year.” 


Many an old soldier will remember with pleasure and gratitude the 
“Cooper Shop Refreshment Saloon,” as well as the one on Washington 
Street Wharf, in Philadelphia, where thousands upon thousands of 
soldiers from the North and East—in passing through Philadelphia to 
the seat of war, or returning, when wounded or on furlough—received 
a substantial meal and hearty welcome and sympathy from good 
women, all without money and without price. The place is situated 
in what was formerly Southwark, before the consolidation of the city, 
and at that time the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road came into Washington Avenue, and, being the great and direct 
means of transportation south, the troops were, for the most part, 
landed by the Camden and Amboy Railroad ferry-boats at the wharf, 
and thence marched to the trains. 

The records kept show that, during the four years that the “ Cooper 
Shop” was kept open, it afforded substantial meals, and other comforts, 
to six hundred thousand men, including paroled prisoners, sick and 
discharged men. The “Cooper Shop” was really what its name im- 
plied,—an old brick building, thirty-two by one hundred and fifty 
feet in dimensions, facing Otsego Street, and devoted for many years 
to the manufacture of staves for the sugar-planters of the West Indies. 
It was owned by a Mr. Cooper, and, when the women of the neighbor- 
hood began to cook and distribute food and hot coffee to the passing 
troops, he put the building at their service. Contributions from well- 
to-do people in all parts of the city began to flow in, and did so to the 
end; but the bulk of the food and all the actual work, continuing so 
long, day and night, were contributed by what Mr. Lincoln called “ the 
plain people.” The “neckers,” or market-gardeners of Passyunk, 
every day brought rich milk and vegetables, bakers sent bread, grocers 
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coffee and sugar, and merchants sent hams, bacon, and flour. The city 
butchers, too, kept the soup-kettles well supplied. Great boilers were 
erected, and tin-cups, platters, and spoons, kept scoured bright by the 
girls, were always ready, in shining rows. They could easily serve out 
one hundred gallons of good, strong coffee in an hour. In a shed, out- 
side, were facilities for washing, and plenty of soap and coarse towels 
were provided. One thousand men have been amply fed there at an 
hour’s notice, the good women turning out at a signal when notified that 
a regiment was coming. The first troops fed in a body was Colonel 
Blenker’s regiment, on May 27, 1862. 

A temporary hospital, with attendants, was always ready for those 
who were unable to proceed or required their wounds to be dressed. 

There was, as we have said, a hearty welcome and nothing to pay. 
The troops always cheered “the ladies of Philadelphia and the Cooper 
Shop” as they moved off, and that was all. 

Near the door was set a separate table for the officers of the regi- 
ment or detachment, but the food served and the utensils were pre- 
cisely the same as those given to the privates; and welcome enough, 
after a night in close, stuffy cars, was an early breakfast of the strong- 
est of hot coffee, rashers of ham hot from the fire, fresh bread and 
butter, and radishes, pickles, cheese, gingerbread, and what not. The 
same scenes were enacted in the long whitewashed building on the 
wharf, managed by another association of good women and men. No 
matter what was the hour or the weather, when a regiment was sig- 
naled the big fires were started, and the hungry soldiers had not long 
to wait. 

We were led to this reminiscence by seeing, recently, in a newspaper 
the death of Mrs. Charlotta Pope, of Juniata Street, in the First Ward 
of Philadelphia, in the seventy-seventh year of her age. 

Mrs. Pope was one of the most active of the “Cooper Shop 
women,” and well known to thousands upon thousands of soldiers for 
her cheeriness and benevolence. We see it stated that when she died 
she had not a known relative living, yet she was most kindly cared for 
and ministered to by a host of sympathizing neighbors and friends, 
and no one could better deserve such attention. 


The new styles of ships require new styles of anchors, of course, 
and many kinds have been invented, none of which, we are led to 
suppose from the reports, are entirely satisfactory. The losses in 
chains and anchors of the English fleets, during their manceuvres, are 
said to have been very great. The larger English ironclads are to be 
fitted with self-canting anchors of the Martin or Inglefield pattern. 
“These are the only two kinds of anchors of this description which 
appear to have been adopted. The Wasteneys-Smith anchor, a similar 
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plan, but squarer in the head and without a stock, is still carried in sev- 
eral ships.” ‘Stockless anchors, it would seem, are not considered 
thoroughly reliable at the Admiralty. A number of patent anchors 
are, however, to be tested in competition shortly at Portsmouth. They 
are all on the close-stowing principle, and more or less like the older 
plans now in use, but they all have stocks.” 

The English United Service Gazette of October 31 has the follow- 
ing: “ These trials culminated in a final test of merit in holding power 
on September 14, 15,-and 16, when the ‘ Hero’ was ordered out to 
Spithead to test the selected five anchors, chosen out of many pre- 
viously tried in various ways. ‘The method of trial was as follows: 
Each anchor was Jet go with a small buoy attached to denote where it 
fell. A row-boat was in attendance, and likewise threw over a pow- 
erful anchor and buoy in the same place. The ‘ Hero’ then steamed 
half-speed astern for twenty minutes and stopped, the distance of the 
drag being carefully measured. A diver was sent down to report on 
the position of the anchor and the state of the ground over which it 
had dragged. The weight of the ordinary anchors of the ‘Hero’ is 
ninety-six hundred-weight, but at these trials the anchors were pur- 
posely made only thirty-eight hundred-weight, so that the ship was 
theoretically supposed to be considerably too strong for the anchor. 
This generally proved the case, as most of the anchors dragged from 
seventy yards to half a mile before taking hold. One remarkable ex- 
ception, however, occurred with the anchor known as ‘ Hall’s’ patent. 
This anchor only dragged a few feet, and the report of the diver was 
that it had piled up in front of it no less than twelve feet of clay and 
gravel,” 

It is altogether a most important subject, especially in the new 
ironclads and cruisers, and has attracted some able minds to its con- 
sideration in France, as well as elsewhere. Anchors which stow well 
do not bold well, and, so far, no one seems to have invented a patent 
back-action sucker-arm, somewhat like the tentacle of the piewvre, 
which can be sent down to hold on to the bottom anywhere. Science 
may provide such a thing some time, but at present we have to trust to 
ground-tackle, which, while every other nautical thing has changed, 
remains much the same as was used by the Phoenicians. 


Very few persons among the thousands who daily pass between 
New York and Philadelphia are aware that just as they reach the 
Pennsylvania shore, at Morrisville, after crossing the Trenton bridge, 
the track runs within a few yards of General Moreau’s stables, now 
used as a factory of some sort. His house and grounds were farther 
down, on the right bank of the Delaware, and not more than six miles, 
as the crow flies, from Bordentown, where Joseph Bonaparte after- 
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wards established himself. It would have been better for the victor of 
Hohenlinden if he had remained on his Bucks County estate, culti- 
vating his cabbages and catching perch in the clear waters of the Dela- 
ware. Unfortunately, he listened to the proposals of the emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and went back to have his legs shot off at Dresden. 
Moreau lived four or five days after his thighs were amputated, and, 
among other letters, dictated one to his wife, in which he said that 
“that rascal, Bonaparte, was always lucky.” But Napoleon’s final ill 
luck began then. Oudinot, Macdonald, Vandamme, and the rest were 
all unfortunate in their engagements,—and then came Leipzig! The 
end was not many months off. 

Marbot’s memoirs, in the recently-published third volume, mentions 
the fact that Moreau’s presence with the allies at Dresden was discov- 
ered by the French in a very singular way. During the pursuit of the 
routed enemy a French hussar saw, at the village of Notnitz, a mag- 
nificent Danish dog, which was running about, apparently endeavoring 
to find his master. The soldier called the dog to him, and read upon 
his collar the words, “I belong to General Moreau.” The priest of 
the village then told the French that Moreau had just suffered a double 
amputation, and had all the time repeated, “To think that I, Moreau, 
should die in the midst of the enemies of France—from a French 
cannon-ball !” 

Of course no French soldier much regretted Moreau’s fate, for, in 
spite of all his grievances, he was not forced to take arms against his 
native country. Marbot says that a flag of truce which came in from 
the Russians demanded possession of the big Danish dog, and that the 
animal was sent to Colonel Rapatel, who had been Moreau’s aide-de- 
camp. The collar was not sent, however, but was given to the king of 
Saxony, and figured among the curiosities in the celebrated Dresden 
gallery. 

But to return to Morrisville. Not more than three miles above, 
Washington made his celebrated “ crossing of the Delaware ;” a mile or 
two to the eastward, on the Assanpink Creek, the battle of Trenton 
was fought ; and.ten miles to the northeastward, on the 3d of naneny, 
1777, the battle of Princeton. 

That part of the Delaware is classic ground. 


An important work is now being carried on in the Delaware River, 
opposite to the city of Philadelphia, under the direction of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States. It is no less than the removal of Wind- 
mill Island, which occupies the middle of the river, just opposite the 
most closely-built portion of the city, and which has been a landmark 
ever since the first settlement. In Holmes’s map, of 1681, it is located 
almost as it exists to-day. 
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Previous to the year 1800 it was known as Execution Island, and 
was the place where pirates and other outlaws were hung. During 
the Revolutionary times the Delaware was infested by “ Refugees,” as 
they called themselves, “Tory marauders,” as they were known to 
others. Many of them came from the lower counties of Jersey, and 
they used heavy boats which pulled as many as forty oars, and gener- 
ally had a swivel gun mounted in the bows. With these they sur- 
prised vessels which were found in the lower reaches of the river, 
plundering and burning them, and often killing their crews. 

In speaking of the removal of the island,—the earth from which 
is to be used in filling the low parts of League Island Navy-Yard,—the 
Philadelphia Times recalls the cases of several notorious pirates who 
met their well-deserved fate there. The most enterprising of these 
villains was one Wilkinson, a Scotchman by birth, who had been out- 
lawed by the governor of Jamaica on account of piracies, but whose 
offenses the British government seems to have condoned upon condi- 
tion of taking arms against the revolting Americans. When, after- 
wards, he was on trial for his life, he plead a commission in the Eng- 
lish navy. He commanded four of the “long boats,” and had under 
his command about three hundred men. His principal rendezvous was 
in Salem Creek, but he often made captures so near the city as 
Tinicum Island, just below League Island. He was finally taken by 
a stratagem, well conceived and boldly carried out by a Captain Spain, 
of Southwark, in Philadelphia. Spain had lost a son in a fight with 
these “ refugee” boats, and was eager for revenge. He himself com- 
manded a sloop called the “Red Rover,” and was about to sail for 
Porto Rico (a considerable trade was then carried on with the West 
Indies in one-masted vessels), when he was informed that Wilkinson 
was lying off Naaman’s Creek with two of his boats, waiting to attack 
him. He at once secured two six-pounders and a volunteer party of 
forty men from the water-side population, and started down the river 
at night, keeping all but his regular crew below deck. 

About daylight he was off Marcus Hook, and the piratical boats 
were seen coming for the “ Red Rover.” The guns had been loaded 
with kentledge, and were in charge of a man who had been gunner of 
the “ Hyder Ali.” The pirates came on in fine style, but Spain held 
his fire until they were within about a hundred yards. When they 
did fire, one boat was completely shattered, but the other held on and 
reached the sloop. 

Wilkinson, cutlass in hand, was first over the side, but was knocked 
senseless by a handspike in the hand of one of the volunteers, a tin- 
smith named Shaufler, and the rest of the pirates were cut down with- 
out mercy. When Wilkinson recovered his senses, the story goes, the 
stalwart Captain Spain gave him a most tremendous rope’s-ending, and 
he was taken to the Walnut Street Prison, and in a week was tried, 
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sentenced, and hung on Windmill Island, June 22, 1780. No doubt 
jokes were cracked about the different kinds of rope’s-ending which he 
received. Wilkinson wore a long red beard, which he plaited and 
braided with ribbons, and was very proud of. His body was taken to 
Mud Island, and there hung in chains, swaying and creaking, for years, 
—a dismal landmark, but a great comfort to such honest mariners as 
stout Captain Spain. 

The iron cage was kept for a long time in the belfry of the old 
Walnut Street Prison, and is now to be seen in a room over the inner 
gate of Moyamensing Prison. 

Shaufler, who captured Wilkinson, kept a tin-shop at Swanson and 
Christian Streets. For his bravery his neighbors presented him with 
“a gallon of rum and a new wool hat.” 

Several other pirates were hung on the island which the govern- 
ment is now removing, the stories about whom are even more thrilling 
than that of Wilkinson. The last execution of pirates on the island 
took place in the year 1800, when three men were hanged who had 
shipped on board the schooner “ Eliza” for a voyage to St. Thomas, 
with the intention of taking the vessel. On the first sign of disobedi- 
ence, the captain, named Wheland, a powerful and resolute man, 
thrashed the whole three soundly. But one dark night they succeeded 
in killing all on board but the captain, whom they kept to navigate the 
vessel. He was to take them to the Cuban coast. Although he had 
been wounded, and his arm in a sling, Wheland watched his chance, 
struck down one of the pirates, fastened him below with the other two, 
and eventually brought his vessel into St. Thomas, thirteen days after- 
wards, There happened to be’ in port the United States ship “ Gan- 
ges,” and the pirates were sent by her to Philadelphia, to be tried and 


executed. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


German Army Life. 


Writrne of life in the German army, 
a contributor to Temple Bar says,— 

As a “volunteer,’’ I was allowed to 
employ a ‘‘ comrade’’ as servant, to clean 
my rifle and accoutrements, but my au- 
thority over him was, of course, only on 
military sufferance. When, however, a 
couple of weeks later, I was raised to the 
proud position of corporal, matters were 
very different. He was now my putzer 
(cleaner), whereas before he had been 
my putz-kamerad (comrade, who is good 
enough to clean for you) ; I might treat 
him as I pleased, call him ‘schwein- 
hund” or ‘saukopp,” or even kick him 
down stairs, if I were dissatisfied with 
his performance of his duties. 

On consideration, however, I am not 
sure if this final privilege is not reserved 
for officers, whose servants, by another 
delicate distinction, are called simply 
‘‘burschen.”” Our daily exercises con- 
sisted of drilling and shooting at the 
range. We fired by companies at mov- 
ing figures, advancing in skirmishing 
order, the range before each volley being 
carefully announced by the non-com. in 
charge. The rifle we used was, of course, 
the new magazine rifle, which is loaded 
with five cartridges at once. To secure 
against accidents, it is provided with a 
safety-pin, which prevents the possi- 
bility of its being fired inadvertently. 
However, such is the heedlessness of 
human nature, that no one is willing to 
advance in front of his comrades until 
he is assured that the safety-pin is in its 
place. 





After each volley, a low roar of ‘ sich- 
ern’? (make secure) runs down the 
ranks, but even so the advance is not 
quick enough to satisfy the officers in 
charge. The sergeants storm, and de- 
liver volleys of carefully-selected abuse, 
but the nervous apprehension of the 
front-rank men invariably produces the 
same result. Of course, the rifles are 
always being examined to see if any one 
has omitted this most necessary precau- 
tion, and the penalty for such an omis- 
sion is heavy, but accidents will never- 
theless happen. Even during the three 
weeks which I spent at Friedrichsfeld, 
two fatal accidents happened, and several 
cases of wounding, due, as a rule, to pure 
carelessness. 

The effect of the bad nights and fa- 
tiguing days soon begins to make itself 
felt in a perpetual heavy-eyed weariness, 
which is at times almost unbearable, and 
a normal state of swollen feet. Fre- 
quently, the night only lasts from ten to 
two, or at least four, and then we have 
to march till eight, and fight the rest of 
the day. On these days hunger becomes 
a misery, for there is nothing to eat all 
day till the engagement is over. Then 
only is it possible for those who have 
money to buy a little bread, beer, and 
sausage from the market-tender, a civil 
functionary, who is allowed to follow 
the regiment with a wagon of provisions 
as a private speculation. As for the 
poor fellows who have no money, heaven 
help them! They are dependent on the 
charity of their fellows, or must wait 
till they get back to quarters or the 
bivouac. 

I suppose the only conception of biv- 
ouacking among Englishmen is derived 
from the ‘“‘camping out” of volunteers 
under canvas,—a kind of prolonged pic- 
nic, with pipes and yarns round the fire 
in the evening, and an occasional “ sing- 
song” in the mess-tent. This is, how- 
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ever, not the way we Germans bivouac. 
After fighting all day long, the company 
arrives, about five or six o’clock, hungry, 
weary, and foot-sore, at the place selected, 
and has to proceed at once with the 
necessary arrangements. The officers 
only have tents ; these have to be erected ; 
then a wind-shelter has to be constructed 
for our two hundred men. 

To serve this purpose a number of 
sticks are driven into the ground; these 
are coupled with straw ropes, and then 
straw is piled against the barrier to the 
height of about four feet, so as to afford 
some shelter for the men inside,—from 
the wind only, of course; if it rains, so 
much the worse for the unlucky soldiers. 
The sergeants have some slight cover, 
but the rest lie in a circle with their 
heads to the straw and their feet to the 
great fire, which is lighted in the centre, 
without any shelter at all from the cold 
or rain, except their military cloaks. 


A Scout's Greeting. 


TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL WESLEY MER- 
RITT, U.S.A. 

Read at a reception given General Merritt by 
the Minnesota Commandery, Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion, St. Paul, November 10, 1891. 
My duty trail is leading 

On towards the borders of the sunrise 

land, ¢ 
And as along the gleaming rails I’m 
speeding, 
My brain is flashing rhymings to my 
hand. 
The warmest admiration prompts this 
greeting,— 
My admiration for a soldier true, 
Whose record as a warrior is meeting 

To-night a tribute from the boys in 

blue. 


When treason with uplifted hand was 
dealing 
Its hardest blows against the Union's 
breast, 
And loyal leaders eager were appealing 
For succor from the north and east and 
west, 
Your bright sword flashed responsive to 
the slogan, 
And with the heroes now beneath the 
sod,— ° 
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Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McPherson, 
Logan,— 
You took your stand for Liberty and 
God. 


Your record in the fray needs no recall- 
ing, , 
’Tis known in every household in the 
land, — 
When shot and shell like hail were round 
you falling, 
Like man of iron you led your brave 
command. 
On many a field your prowess in the 
battle 
Inspired your men to deeds of Spartan 
mold, 
And led them on undaunted ’mid the 
rattle 
Of cannon where the war waves fiercest 
rolled. 


When that great fratricidal war was 
ended, 
Your warrior heart yet sought new 
fields of fray: 
From out the West appealing cries as- 
cended, 
Where enemies, more fierce than those 
in gray, 
With wild ferocity were madly sweeping 
Amid the settlers on the western 
plains, 
And flames from hard-earned homes 
were wildly leaping 
Into the air o’er sacrificed remains. 


Through all the savage wars you rode 
undaunted, 
And scattered terror to the redskin 
foe— 
Where’er the flag of Merritt’s troopers 
flaunted, 
The bugle notes of victory would blow. 
In rains and snows, through trials and 
privation, 
You hung with stern persistence to the 
trail, 
Until the Indian foe, in consternation, 
Threw down his arms beneath your 
leaden hail. 


We of the buckskin loved you and ad- 
mired you, 
For well we knew on every bloody 
field 
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The valor of a warrior true inspired you 
With arm of steel the gleaming sword 
to wield. 
O’er all the savage trails we’ve rode to- 
gether, 
Through mountain pass and o’er the 
sandy plains, 
In burning suns, or winter’s fiercest 
weather, 
The same warm patriot blood coursed 
thro’ your veins. 


To-night, with loving comrades gathered 
round you, 
While joy and pleasure hold despotic 
sway, 
We absent ones recall the ties which 
bound you 
Close to our hearts in many a savage 
fray. 
And as you listen to the friendly greeting 
Of comrades, as the merry moments 
fly, 
Let but one thought o’er the back trail 
go fleeting 
Unto the buckskinned boys of days 
gone by. 


God bless ‘you, General, and scatter 
pleasure 
With bounteous hand along your trail 
of life; 
May floods of sunshine, copious, without 
measure, 
Beat back each threatening cloud of 
care or strife; 
And when your honored 
sheathed forever, 
When hand of death has cut the 
earthly tie, 
May angel escort guide you o’er the 
river 
Safe to the great head-quarters up on 
high. 
CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, 
The Poet Scout. 


sword is 


‘¢You’re drunk, sir,” said the cap- 
tain to an intoxicated blue-jacket, fresh 
from unlimited absence without leave. 
“T know I am drunk,” replied the tar, 


‘but I shall get over that. As for you,”’ 
he went on, looking at the commanding- 
officer pityingly, ‘ you’re a d—d fool, 
and you'll never get over that.”’ 
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J. B. Lippincott Company have in 
press a new novel, by Marion Harland, 
entitled ‘His Great Self.” We under- 
stand it is a story of Colonial Virginia, 
and that the characters are from life. 
The volume will be published early i 
1892. . 

A NOTED English bishop had for years 
nursed the fear that he would some day 
become paralyzed. On one occasion, at 
a dinner, he suddenly interrupted the 
guests at table by exclaiming that his 
worst fears had been realized at last; 
that he was paralyzed in his right leg; 
that he had been pinching his thigh for 
some moments, and was unable to detect 
the slightest feeling. A lady sitting 
next to him assured him that he was 
mistaken, for it was her leg he had been 
pinching instead of his, the silk of the 
lady’s dress being difficult to detect from 
the silk of the bishop’s robe. He was 
cured. 


WE are in receipt of a copy of the 
Christmas Dominion Illustrated. It con- 
tains 40 pages of stories, poems, and ar- 
ticles from the pens of brilliant writers. 
Almost every page contains an illustra- 
tion printed in colors; no less than five 
different tints are used in the press-work. 
Altogether the issue is a superb one, and 
Canadians should feel proud of such a 
contribution to the Christmas literature 
of the year. 


AN officer staying at a hotel in Wash- 
ington, on asking for his bill one morn- 
ing, found that a quart of wine was 
charged when he had but a pint. He 
took exceptions to the item. Landlord 
was incorrigible; said there never was 
any mistake about the wine bills. Offi- 
cer paid it and went to his room to pack 
his valise. Having made purchases, his 
bag was too full to let in an extra pair 
of boots. Landlord was sent for. Says 
the officer, ‘‘ I can’t get these d—n boots 
into this bag.’’ Landlord—“If you 
can’t, I am sure I can’t.’”’ Officer— 
‘Yes you can, for a man who can put 
a quart of wine into a pint bottle can 
put those boots into that bag.” Land- 
lord laughed heartily,canceled the whole 
bill, and furnished another pint. 
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Communication between Light- 
Houses and the Shore. 

(From the London Nautical Magazine.) 

THE importance and representative 
character of the deputation which re- 
cently waited upon the president of the 
Board of Trade to urge that electrical 
communication be established between 
light-houses and light-ships and the 
shore cannot be denied; nor can the 
arguments put forward by the several 
speakers be ignored. Unquestionably a 
strong primé facie case has been made 
out by those in favor of the establish- 
ment of such a system of communica- 
tion, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
showed that he recognized this by the 
patient hearing and encouraging reply 
which he gave to them. It is, however, 
necessary to look at the matter from more 
than one point of view. Ostensibly the 
chief plea urged in its favor is that ad- 
ditional means would be afforded of ren- 
dering prompt assistance to vessels 
wrecked or otherwise in distress in the 
immediate vicinity of light-houses or 
light-ships if the latter were electrically 
connected with the shore. It is not 
likely that any one will dispute the im- 
mense advantage which would be gained 
if greater facilities were afforded for 
saving life and property when endan- 
gered near our coasts. Toaccomplish so 
desirable an end the question of cost need 
have little weight, but should be over- 
borne by the sympathy of ministers, ship- 
owners, and the public at large. Let it 
be but clearly established that such a 
system would be the means of saving 
life and property, and we can conceive 
no reason for withholding its extension 
to all parts of the coast. At the present 
time it cannot be proved for a certainty 
that the general laying down of sub- 
marine cables between our marine out- 
posts of civilization and the shore would 
have the effect of reducing the loss of 
life in the waters fringing our seaboard, 
for the simple reason that there is in- 
sufficient experience of the effects of such 
means of communication. All that has 
been determined is that a cable can be 
maintained between a light-ship and the 
shore,—a distance of eleven miles,—and 
that through such a cable telegraphic or 
telephonic communication can be readily 
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passed. The inference is, as forcibly 
stated by the various speakers who ad- 
dressed the president of the Board of 
Trade, that it could not fail to be ser- 
viceable if a wreck occurred near to the 
light-ship, and a very reasonable infer- 
ence it appearsto be. Possibly this con- 
sideration weighed with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and caused him to inti- 
mate that he himself was inclined to ex- 
tend the experiment if the shipping 
interests desired it. We venture to say 
that the shipping interests do desire it, 
in the sense that they desire anything 
which facilitates navigation and tends to 
decrease loss of life and property in our 
coastal waters. 

The extension of the experiment in- 
volves the attempt to connect with the 
shore light-houses erected on isolated 
rocks some distance from land, such for 
instance as the Eddystone. Assuming 
that the difficulties of maintaining elec- 
tric communication between a light-ship 
and the shore have been overcome, it 
must be understood that a different set — 
of difficulties will have to be encountered 
in respect of a cable between the shore 
and a rock light-house. Indeed, it may 
be said that many of the points to be 
solved have yet to be discovered, and 
those that are obvious present features of 
exceptional difficulty. For example, al- 
most every rock upon which a light-house 
is built forms part of a dangerous reef 
sometimes surrounding the light-house 
rock for considerable distance, and ex- 
tending almost invariably over a large 
area towards theland. On the light-house 
rock itself, against the tower, and all 
over the submerged reef, the waves break 
with great violence, preventing very 
often the passage of a boat to the light- 
house. It would probably be necessary 
for the cable to pass over the irregular 
and jagged surface of such a reef, and 
means would have to be devised for lead- 
ing it into the light-house through or 
over the rock on which the tower is 
erected. It is easy to comprehend the 
risks to which such a cable would be ex- 
posed, how it would be dashed about by 
the breaking seas in bad weather, against 
and around the sharp edges of the rocks ; 
and, unless it were taken into the light- 
house rock at some distance below low 
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water, and brought up through the rock 
into the centre of the tower, it would seem 
to be impossible to keep it from continual 
breakage, exposed as it would be to the 
violent action of heavy seas, if taken 
into the light-house outside of the rock. 
To accomplish the object in view will 
require most careful thought and experi- 
ment, and must of necessity be a pro- 
longed and costly undertaking. 

The other point of view from which 
this question has to be regarded is that, 
assuming the communication to be estab- 
lished as a life- and property-saving meas- 
ure, should shipping be allowed to avail 
themselves of it for purely commercial 
purposes? We do not doubt that if sub- 
marine cables connected the shore with 
the bulk or even with the most 
important of our light-ships or outly- 
ing light-houses, the shipping interests 
would be very soon most anxious to 
avail themselves of this means of com- 
munication to convey orders to passing 
ships, to obtain reports of their move- 
ments, etc., and the general public would 
no doubt ask that telegraphic messages 
might be sent to and from their friends 
on board passing passenger ships. We 
believe it would be very difficult to with- 
stand the general demand which would 
be made that these cables should be avail- 
able in the manner indicated ; and if it 
were conceded that these cables, main- 
tained by public money, might be made 
use of for private purposes by the ship- 
ping community and by the general pub- 
lic, it would seem to be an interference 
with the functions of private enterprise. 
The matter of reporting passing ships is 
now done with good effect by Lloyd’s, 
the Shipping Gazette, and other agencies, 
but to find a government department 
supplanting or competing with private 
enterprise in this business would, with- 
out doubt, be unfair and incongruous. 
Again, the question would have to be 
considered,— Who would do all the work 
necessary? The men at the light-houses 
and on board the light-ships have their 
own duties to attend to,—in many in- 
stances most arduous; and to carry on 
the business of conveying and receiving 
messages it would be necessary to appoint 
a special man or men who would not be 
called upon to perform the duties now 





attaching to the light-house or light-ship 
keepers. But one of the most serious 
questions for the Board of Trade to face 
would be that if every light-ship offered 
facilities for conveying messages to or 
from passing ships, there would probably 
be a very appreciable diminution in the 
number of vessels coming into British 
ports, and aconsequent decrease in the 
receipt for light dues. 

The final consideration is, who should 
pay the cost if electrical communication 
were established for life-saving pur- 
poses ? Sir Michael Hicks-Beach says he 
would be prepared to let the Mercantile 
Marine Fund bear the cost of extending 
the experimental trial, but this is a sug- 
gestion which to many ship-owners is 
most distasteful, and it is not likely they 
would acquiesce in another heavy charge 
being put upon the fund which is kept 
up only by moneys paid by them as light 
dues. If they do so acquiesce, it is dif- 
ficult to see where the end will be; all 
sorts of life-saving schemes may with 
equal justice be charged upon the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, and the expense be 
thus drawn from the shipowners’ pockets 
alone ; the expenditure of the income of 
the Fund will get larger and larger, 
there will be no remission of the dues as 
now levied, but rather a tendency to in- 
crease them, and the light-house system 
of the country, for the support of which 
the dues are levied upon shipping, will 
in all likelihood suffer in efficiency by the 
exercise of a parsimonious policy necessi- 
tated by those dues being appropriated 
for extraneous purposes. It certainly 
seems questionable whether the Board of 
Trade has the statutory power to appro- 
priate moneys levied under special powers 
for special purposes to objects other than 
those defined in the Acts of Parliament 
or orders in Council which empower the 
levies to be made. 

On behalf of ship-owners, ship-masters, 
officers, and crews of vessels trading to 
and from ports in the United Kingdom, 
we trust that further efforts will be made 
to establish the desired communication, 
for the chances are all in favor of such 
an institution being a valuable auxiliary 
to the life-saving services on our coasts, 
and of corresponding benefit to all sea- 
faring people. The nation, from consid- 
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erations of humanity, would, without 
doubt, sanction and support the under- 
taking, but also in time of war the 
national advantage of such a system, if 
in working order, would be incalculable, 
while the light-house service of the 
United Kingdom would incidentally be 
immensely benefited thereby. But the 
cost ought not to fall upon the ship-owner. 
We think the nation should, in its own 
large interests, establish and maintain 
the system, and we trust the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be induced to 
think so too. 


Bill’s Tenor and My Bass. 
(From the Chicago Daily News.) 


Bixu was short and dapper, while I was 
thin and tall,— 
I had flowin’ whiskers, but Bill had none 
at all; 
Clothes would never seem to set so 
nice on me as him,— 
Folks used to laugh and say I was too 
powerful slim. 
But Bill’s clothes fit him like the paper 
on the wall! 
And we were the sparkin’est beaus in 
all the place, 
When Bill sung tenor and I sung bass! 


Cyrus Baker’s oldest girl was member 
of the choir,— 
Eyes as black as Kelsey’s cat, and cheeks 
as red as fire! 
She had the bést sopranner voice I 
think I ever heard,— 
Sung “Coronation,” ‘ Burlington,” 
and ‘“Chiny” like a bird; 
Never done better than with Bill a- 
standin’ nigh’er, 
A-holdin’ of her hymn-book so she 
wouldn’t lose the place, 
When Bill sung tenor and I sung bass. 


Then there was Prudence Hubbard, so 
cosey-like and fat,— 
She sung alto and wore a pee-wee hat; 
Beaued her around one winter, and, 
first thing I knew, 
One evenin’ on the portico I up and 
called her Prue! 
But, sakes alive! she didn’t mind a little 
thing like that,— 
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On all the works of Providence she 
set a cheerful face, 

When Bill was singin’ tenor and I 
was singin’ bass. 


Bill, nevermore we two shall share the 
fun we used to then, 
Nor know the comfort and the peace we 
had together when 
We lived in Massachusetts in the good 
old courtin’ days 
And lifted up our voices in psalms and 
hymns of praise,— 
Oh, how I wish that I could live them 
happy times again! 
For life, as we boys knew it, had a 
sweet, peculiar grace 
When you was singin’ tenor and I 
was singin’ bass. 


The music folks have nowadays ain’t 
what it used to be, 
Because there ain’t no singers now on 
earth like Bill and me; 
Why, Lemuel Bangs, who used to go 
to Springfield twice a year, 
Admitted that for singin’ Bill and me 
had not a peer 
When Bill went soarin’ up to A and I 
dropped down to D! 
The old bull-fiddle Beza Dimmit 
played warn’t in the race 
*Longside of Bill’s high tenor and my 
sonorious bass ! 


Bill moved to Californy in the spring 
of ’64. 
And we folks that used to know him 
never knew him any more; 
Then Cyrus Baker’s oldest girl,—she 
kind o’ pined a spell, 
And, hankerin’ after sympathy, it 
naterally befell 
That she married Deacon Pitkin’s boy 
who kep’ the general store; 
And so the years—the changeful years 
—have rattled on apace 
Since Bill sung tenor and I sung bass. 


As I was settin’ by the stove this evenin’ 
after tea, 
I noticed wife kep’ hitchin’ close and 
closer up to me, 
And, as she patched the gingham frock 
our gran’child wore to-day, 
I heerd her gin a sigh that seemed to 
come from fur away,— 
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Couldn’t help inquirin’ what the trouble 
might be: 
‘Was thinkin’ of the time,’ says 
Prue, a-breshin’ at her face, 
‘‘ When Bill sung tenor and you sung 
bass !’’ 
EvuGENE FIELD. 


THE BatTLeE oF GETTYSBURG, 1863. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, publishers. 1892. 


A pocket volume, which appears to be 
the first in an intended series of ‘ De- 
cisive Events in American History.”’ 

The story is well told, so far as the 
scheme of the book goes, and will enable 
many people to grasp the situation in a 

“way they never have done before, but 
there is not enough of it to enable any 
one who is looking for real information 
to be satisfied with what he reads here. 

Of that excellent officer who will al- 
ways be identified with any story of 
Gettysburg, Mr. Drake says, in speaking 
of the opening scenes, ‘* Reynolds, there- 
fore, held the destinies of both armies 
in his keeping on that memorable last 
night of June. He now knew that any 
further advance on his part would prob- 
ably result in bringing on a combat; a 
combat, moreover, in which both armies 
might become involved, for his mili- 
tary instinct truly foreshadowed what 
was coming. There was still time to 
fall back on the main army to avoid an 
engagement. But Reynolds was not 
that kind of a general. He was the 
man of all others to whom the whole 
army had looked in the event of Hooker’s 
incapacity from any cause, as well as 
the first whom the President had de- 
signed to replace him. He now shared 
Meade’s confidence to the fullest extent. 
He was a soldier of the finest temper, a 
Pennsylvanian, like Meade himself, 


neither rash on one hand, nor weighed’ 


down by the feeling that he or his sol- 
diers were overmatched in any respect 
on the other. To him, at least, Lee was’ 
no bugbear. Having come there ex- 
pressly to find the enemy, he was not 
going to turn his back now that the 
enemy wasfound. Reynolds was, there- 
fore, emphatically the man for the hour. 
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He knew that Meade would support him 
to the last man and the last cartridge. 
He fall back? There was no such word 
in Reynolds’s vocabulary. His order 
was ‘Forward!’ So history has indis- 
solubly linked the names of Reynolds 
and Gettysburg, for had he decided dif- 
ferently there would have been no battle 
of Gettysburg.” E. 8. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CouRTs-MARTIAL, 
INCLUDING SUMMARY CouRTs. Pre- 
pared, under direction of Brigadier- 
General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A., by 
Lieutenant Arthur Murray, First Ar- 
tillery, late Acting Judge-Advocate, 
U.S.A. 

Second Edition. 
ment of Dakota. 
1891. 


A pocket volume, the title of which 
describes its purpose. An alphabetical 
index renders the different divisions and 
forms easy to turn to. 

Lieutenant Murray states, in an intro- 
ductory note, that ‘The manuscript for 
this pamphlet was submitted to Major 
Wirt Davis and Lieutenant O. J. Brown, 
of the Department Staff, and to Captain 
E. H. Crowder, Acting Judge-Advocate, 
Department of the Platte, for review, 
and, through the War Department, to 
Colonel G. Norman Leiber, Acting 
Judge-Advocate-General, for criticism 
as to its legal correctness. To these offi- 
cers my thanks are due for their sugges- 
tions and criticisms.”’ 

The ‘instructions’? seem very com- 
plete, and must be welcomed, not only 
by the ‘‘ Department of Dakota,’’ but by 
every department in the army. 

Clearness, uniformity, and precision in 
such matters is a saving of time, tem- 
per, and money. 


Head-quarters Depart- 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Norss or Forgan TRAVEL. By J. H. 
Bates. Printed for private distribu- 
tion. 


It is somewhat difficult to see why a 
book of travels, which has the merit 
which this has, was “‘ printed for private 
distribution,” if these words were meant 
to restrict its circulation. Then, too, its 
modest title might lead one to suppose 
that it was little more than jottings by 
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the way, hastily thrown together. Many 
a book covering the same ground as this 
does not approach it in interest. Its 
style is riever wearisome, and one is 
easily carried along by-the writer’s clear 
narrative of what he saw, and by his 
sensible observations, showing both wide 
culture and excellent taste. There is a 
wonderful amount of knowledge in these 
pages: their author has not only kept 
his eyes wide open, but his criticisms are 
for the most part exceedingly just. Few 
who have gone over the same ground 
cannot but admire his painstaking in 
collecting facts as well as bis independ- 
ent judgment. If on one or two points 
they cannot quite agree with him, they 
are nevertheless impressed by his evident 
candor as well as by the industry which 
he has shown. One who proposes mak- 
ing the like journey cannot do better 
than take with him these ‘‘ Notes of 
Foreign Travel.’”’ They will teach him 
both what to see and how to use his eyes, 
and ever afterwards will furnish him 
with pleasant recollections. The dry 
guide-books are apt to remain on one’s 
shelves rarely opened, but this volume 
will be turned to, by those who are its 
fortunate possessors, with always fresh 
interest. 


Wuen Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the 
famous ship-builder, returned from a 
recent visit to Europe, he was reported 
as saying that the highest class of ships 
can now be built in America at as low 
prices as on the Clyde, the Mersey, or 
the Thames. He will contribute to the 
January number of the North American 
Review an article maintaining this posi- 
tion, and supporting it with many inter- 
esting facts. 

Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co., of 
Philadelphia, announce the publication, 
at the price of fifteen dollars, of a work 
which will include the portraits and 
records of at least five hundred officers of 
the army and the navy who served in 
the Civil War. The Army Records will 
be edited by Major William H. Powell, 
U.S.A., and the Navy Records by Medi- 
eal Director Edward Shippen, U.S.N. 
The book will be printed on fine tinted 
paper, handsomely bound in half mo- 
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rocco, each copy numbered, and the edi- 
tion limited strictly to the number suffi- 
cient to supply those who have sub- 
scribed in advance. The specimen page 
contains the record of Major and Brevet 
Colonel Guy V. Henry, with a fine like- 
ness. Colonel Henry is a son of Major 
William Seaton Henry, Third United 
States Infantry, and grandson of Daniel 
D. Tompkins, who was twice governor 
of New York and Vice-President of the 
United States ; also a grandson of Smith 
Thompson, who was Secretary of the 
Navy and Judge of the Supreme Court. 
—Army and Navy Journal, December 26, 
1891. 


Ir appears from analyses made by English 
and German chemists that the cocoas made 
by the Dutch process contain a considerable 
percentage of alkalies and other chemicals, 
which are introduced for the purpose of giving 
apparent smoothness and strength to the de- 
coction. The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly- 
opened packages, and also from a glass of 
water in which a small quantity of chemi- 
cally-treated cocoa has been placed and al- 
lowed to remain for several days. For more 
than one hundred years the house of Walter 
Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prepara- 
tions absolutely pure, using no patent process, 
alkalies, or dyes. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box.” 
(From Fame, a London newspaper.) 


Mr. S——, a chemist of Liverpool, received 
a bill for the amount of 28s. from Thomas 
Beecham, St. Helens. Mr. 8. , being at 
the time in pecuniary difficulties, pondered 
for a considerable time how to meet the de- 
mand. . At last a bright idea flashed across 
his mind, and he said, joyfully,— 

“Yes,'I will send Beecham a box of his 
own pills—he says himself they are worth a 
guinex a box—and seven shillings in cash.” 

This he did. In the course of a few days 
great was the surprise of Mr. 8 to find 
that Beecham had forwarded the receipt, at- 
tached to which were the words, “Cash only 
in future. Thomas Beecham.” 

In the United States Beecham’s Pills are 
also advertised as universally acknowledged 
to be “‘ worth a guinea a box”—but that they 
are for sale by all druggists at 25 cents. 

Beecham evidently thinks it best to hedge 
against such bright fellows as the Liverpool 
druggist turning up on this side of the water 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Commanderies is always 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To tHE First .CLass.—Jacob W. 
Keller, Capt. U.S.A., retired; Auguste 
D. Blanchet, Maj. U.S.V.; Richard W. 
Buttle, Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel E. Cary, 
2d Lt. U.S.V.; Cassius C. Caswell, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; Henry M. Dalrymple, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Jacob L. Greene, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; George B. Hibbard, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Frank Madden, 2d 
Lt. U.S.A., retired; Edward Manning, 
Acting Ensign, U.S.N.; Leopold Mar- 
cus, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Edward W. Marsh, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Carnot B. Meeker, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V. ; Benjamin Murphy, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Louis E. Neuman, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Gustavus Sniper, Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. U.S.V.; Harlan J. Swift, lst Lt. 
U.S.V.; Augustus H. Ward, lst Lt. 
U.S.V.; Joseph Welling, Col. U.S.V. ; 
Benjamin Wright, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. George H. Rosé. 


To THE Srconp Ciass.—Mr. Eugene 
T. Chamberlain, Mr. Edward C. Ehlers, 
Mr. Morgan H. Winans. 

REINSTATED. — William S. Beebe, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.A. 


Massachusetis Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 

To THE First CLass.—William W. 
Leavitt, Asst. Surg. U.S.V.N.; C. H. 
Manning, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 

To THE Frrst Crass (in succession). 
—Franklin W. White. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Walter H. Merritt. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1891. 
To tHe First Ciass.—Fred Welker, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Chas. E. Clark, Com’r 
U.S.N. 

To tax First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Timothy D. Bolles, Lt. U.S.N. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To THE First Cuass (original).— 
Francis Almon Field, Capt. U.S.A. ; 
William Bainbridge-Hoff, Commander 
U.S.N.; Aaron Konkle Hughes, Rear- 
Admiral U.S.N.; Joseph Jacob Jan- 
ney, Lt. U.S.V.; Sumner H. Lincoln, 
Capt. U.S.A.; Thomas Owens, Sur- 
geon U.S.N.; Henry Trumbull Stan- 
cliff, Paymaster U.S.N.; Jerome Bates 
Ten Eyck, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. 

2. To THE First Ciass (by inheri- 
tance).—Thomas Kelso Adreon, Wil- 
liam Trent Rossell, Capt. 

8. To tHE Srconp CLass.—Harry 
Ellingwood Donnell. 
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Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 1, 1892. 
To THE First COvass.— George 


Spalding, Col. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1891. 
To tHE First O1Lass.—William 
Duncan, Capt. U.S.V.; Oscar Taylor, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Francis Edwin Pierce, 
Capt. U.S.A. 

To THE Srconp Ciass.—Charles B. 
Brunson, 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Edw’d Borck, 
Asst. Surg. U.S.V. 


To tHe Srconp CLass.—Valentine 
C. Turner, Edward Flod. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 5, 1892. 


To THE First CLiass.—Levi F. Bur- 
nett, Capt. U.S.A.; George Yule, Lt. 
U.S.V. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 17, 
1891, 


To THE First Cxiass.—Smith H. 
Mapes, Maj. U.S.V.; Joseph P. Pope, 
Capt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 


Emerson Hamilton, Capt. U.S.A. ; 
W. Park, Lt.; F.S. Stranahan, Lt. 


Vermont Commandery. 


Samuel Jackson, Medical Director 
U.8.N., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery ; A. G. Robinson, Col. U.S.A., 
to Oregon Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


George W. Evans, Capt. U.S.A., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 
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NECROLOGY. 
Wisconsin Commandery. 
John L. Hathway, Capt. U.S.A., died 
December 17, 1891. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


Mruitary ORDER OF THE LoYAL Lxr- 
GION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CoMMANDERY-IN-CHIEF, 
PHILADELPHIA, December 21, 1891, 

The following is promulgated for the 
information of the Companions : 

War Department, War Recorps OFrrice, 

WasHineton, November 24, 1891. 

As the publication of the War Records 
draws near its close, I am every day 
more strongly convinced that there is 
still much matter extant which should 
properly appear in the volumes. We go 
over with great care such records of the 
various commands as are preserved in 
the War Department, but they are, many 
of them, very defective, and I feel sure 
that many orders and dispatches, sent 
and received during active operations in 
the field, are still in the possession of in- 
dividuals, —held, perhaps, as valued 
souvenirs of events in which they took 
an important part. 

I need not say how important it is, 
that every paper which bears however 
slightly upon the operations of the armies 
should appear in the Official Records, 
and I will be very much indebted to 
you, if in such manner as you may deem 
best, you will kindly draw the attention 
of the Companions to the matter. If any 
have such documents in their possession, 
and will send them to me, I will have 
them copied and returned, or will cause 
them to be properly filed in the Depart- 
ment with the papers of the command to 
which they relate, and I remain, faith- 
fully yours. 

GrorcGE B. Davis, 
Major U.S.A. 
To CoLoNEL JoHN P. NICHOLSON. 
By command of 
BreveTtT Masor-GEnERAL RUTH- 
ERFORD B. Hayss, U.S.V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Joun P. NicHOLson, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 





MAJOR AND BREVET COLONEL GUY V. 
HENRY, U.S.V. 


Major AND BREVET COLONEL Guy 
V. Henry was born at Fort Smith, 
Indian Territory, March 9, 1839. He 
was graduated at.the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in the class of 1861, at 
the breaking out of the War of the Re- 
bellion, and assigned as a second lieu- 
tenant to the First United States Artil- 
lery. He served with distinction in that 
regiment until made colonel of the For- 
tieth Massachusetts Infantry, in the fall 
of 1863, and continued throughout the 
war with that command. 

The attention of the commanding 
general was called ‘‘to the gallant and 
distinguished services of First Lieuten- 
ant Guy V. Henry’’ in the battle of 
Pocotaligo, South Carolina, October 22, 
1862, and again to the advance led by 
Colonel Henry, of the Fortieth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, into Florida, in 1864, 
in the following words by General Sey- 
mour: ‘I cannot commend too highly 
the brilliant success of this advance, for 
which great credit is due Colonel Henry 
and his command, and I earnestly re- 
commend him to your [General Gill- 
more’s] attention as a most deserving 
and energetic officer.”’ 

General Seymour again complimented 
Colonel Henry in his report on the battle 
of Olustee, as follows: ‘* Colonel Henry 
kept his cavalry in constant activity, 
watching and neutralizing that of the 
enemy, and by important and gallant 
services before and after, as well as 


during the battle, was eminently useful. 
I desire to recommend him to you [Gen- 
eral Gillmore] as a highly deserving 
officer.” 

At the close of the war, when Colonel 
Henry was mustered out of the volun- 
teer service, he was brevetted a colonel 
in the regular army, and had the honor 
conferred upon him of being made a 
brevet brigadier-general of volunteers. 

Since the war, Colonel Henry has had 
various positions of trust assigned to 
him in the Indian country west of the 
Missouri River, and was transferred to 
the Third United States Cavalry in 
1870, reaching the grade of major of the 
Ninth Cavalry in 1881. While in the 
cavalry service he has not only endured 
hard campaign duty, but has met with 
some sad misfortunes while in the per- 
formance of it. He has been engaged 
with different tribes of Indians in Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, ‘Utah, Nebraska, and 
Dakota; and in the expedition to the 
Black Hills, in the winter of 1874 and 
1875, he, with his command, was badly 
frozen. Notwithstanding this misfor- 
tune, Colonel Henry is found again with 
his command in the Big Horn and Yel- 
lowstone expedition of 1876, where he 
was severely wounded through the face, 
losing the use of his left eye, in the battle 
of Rosebud Creek, Montana. He is hon- 
orably mentioned in Genéral Orders by 
General Crook for this affair, and as 
‘‘carrying on his person honorable marks 
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of distinction in the severe wounds he 
received at the hands of the enemy.” 
Before thoroughly recovering from his 
wounds, he is found commanding a bat- 
talion in the capture of Crazy Horse Vil- 
lage of Sioux Indians in 1877. 

After these arduous duties, and being 
much broken in health, Colonel Henry 
was granted leave of absence, and made 
an extended tour through Europe, re- 
turning in time, however, to take part 
in the White River expedition from Sep- 
tember to December, 1879. Inthe winter 
of 1890 he commanded the Ninth Cav- 
alry in the Sioux Indian troubles at Pine 
Ridge Agency, South Dakota. 

In addition to his extensive field ser- 
vice, Colonel Henry was an instructor at 
the Fort Monroe Artillery School from 
1867 to 1869; was a member of an ar- 
tillery board to witness experiments with 
heavy guns at Fort Delaware in 1868; a 
member of a board of officers to deter- 
mine and fix the cavalry accoutrements, 
equipments, and supplies at Fort Leaven- 
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worth in 1874; and member of a board 
of officers to determine and fix on cavalry 
accoutrements, equipments, and supplies 
at Washington in July, 1882. He also 
occupied important staff positions during 
and sincc the war. 

Colonel Henry is a son of Major Wil- 
liam Seaton Henry, Third United States 
Infantry, and grandson of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, who was twice governor of 
New York and Vice-President of the 
United States ; also of Smith Thompson, 
who was Secretary of the Navy and 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Colonel Henry has furnished the 
profession with the following military 
works: ‘‘ Records of Civilian Appoint- 
ments U.S. Army,’ ‘* Army Catechism 
for Non-Commissioned Officers and Sol- 
diers,’’ pamphlet on ‘‘ Target Practice,” 
and “ Practical Information for Non- 
Commissioned Officers on Field Duty.”’ 

The present station of Colonel Henry 
is Fort Myer, Virginia, where he is in 
command. 








HENRY WALKE, 


Rear-Apmirat U. S. Navy. 





